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The “Long Pasture.” 


———— 


Country residents may be divided into two classes— 
the neat, and the slovenly. Specimens of the former 
may be known on approaching their dwellings, by the 
air of finish and comfort which pervades the premises 
—the whole-indicating, that the man who has mastered 
one art, does not find it hard to master another,—or, in 
other words, if he will not allow the intrusion of mul- 
lins and pig-weeds among his crops, neither wiil he per- 
mit the defacement of his door-yard by old rubbish in 
its countless forms. Of the latter class of residents, the 
indications are various. Sometimes they consist in a 
broken fence bordered with an unbroken hedge of briers, 
elders, and thistles—at others, the yard, which might 
have been a neat lawn with shady trees, is mostly occu- 
pied with burdocks and nettles, bordering old decaying 
heaps of chips and pools of kitchen slop, and variously 
interspersed with old boards, barrel-hoops, and the drop- 
pings of cattle, and cut up by the wheels of carts into 
mud-holes of unkrown depth, until sounded in a dark 
evening, by the unwary foot of a neighbor’s wife or 
daughter. 

There is again an intermediate class—belonging partly 
to both the preceding—we are by no means sure that 
they are not the largest class of all, in many districts of 
the country. Over these, neatness and disorder seem to 
hold each a sort of doubtful jurisdiction—sometimes the 
one, and again the other, obtaining the ascendancy. 
Perhaps a neat ‘‘ picket” fence in front, has its counter- 
part in a decayed rail fence in the rear; or a flower-bed 
by the parlor door, has its off-set in a puddle of soap- 
suds at the kitchen door; or the odor of June roses un- 
der the windows, may be curiously mingled with breezes 
laden with the perfumes of the hog-pen. Now, such 
of this intermediate class, as have no desire for improve- 
ment, and who regard the ecunomy of an adulterated 
neatness as a chimera, will naturally fall under the same 
head as the slovenly. For these the following remarks 
are not intended, and they will therefore, if they have 
read thus far, please skip the rest. But those who 
really love neatness and order, though they may not 
have attained it fully, will be likely to appreciate our 
intentions, in endeavoring to assist in the removal of the 
very common evil, namely, that of converting our public 
highways into promiscuous pasturage for cattle, colts, 
sheep, hogs, and web-footed poultry. 

The evils of this practice are interminable. A friend 
informs us that he finds it neat to impossible to preserve 








the contents of his garden from his neighbor’s swine, 
which have become skilled in all branches of the art of 
squeezing through small spaces, crowding rails and 
boards asunder, and burrowing under fences. Another 
lost, not only some choice young pear trees, but several 
beautiful and costly imported evergreens, devoured by 
the street cattle passing through the gate accidentally 
blown open by the wind in his absence. Why should 
any one own a cow, when he has nothing wherewithal 
to give her? Yet we have known those who had several, 
depending entirely on their skill to pick their own living 
in the streets,—which they did by variously snapping 
boards and entering meadows, vaulting into corn-fields, 
or watching with surprising keenness till some one 
thoughtlessly opened a gate for a few seconds, when 
they would rush in. Heavy and expensive fences were 
kept up by an acquaintance; but he was compelled, for 
the sake of maintaining a decent appearance in the road 
by his house, to ‘‘ remove the deposits” daily. left by 
street cattle, who found his shade trees the most con- 
venient places inthe world for repose; and not unfre- 
quently swine, after throwing up the turf into every 
imaginable irregularity, also sought repose in the same 
comfortable shadows. These evils have become so com- 
mon in most places, that they are submitted to as a sort 
of necessity ,—as an essential share of the evils of this 
life, without an inquiry into the possibility or expedien.- 
cy of their removal. 

It has been asserted that *‘no man has a moral right 
to keep more stock than he can feed well on his own 
land.” But if the cottager must have his cow kept by 
the public, and every thing isto be turned to profit, 
would it not be quite as profitable to convert the road- 
side into meadow, to be mowed annually for wintering 
the cows of poor men, and save us from all the evils of 
street maurauders, and frequent five-mile journeys by 
their owners in search of them. We throw this out 
merely as a hint to those who measure everything by 
dollars and cents. 

We may also add, for the same class of calculators, 
that the amount of time and attention consumed in 
opening, shutting, and watching gates—the amount lost 
by the plunderings of half-starved street-cattle—the 
enormons expense of heavy street-fences,—not to keep 
in the farmer’s own stock, but to keep out his neighbor’s 
—constitute altogether a most formidable tax, which if 
imposed by government, would be regarded as insuffera- 
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ment,—the people of Massachusetts, and some other 
portions of New-England, have furnished the proof. We 
have travelled days together in that highly cultivated 
state, without ever seeing any kind of animal at large. 
In Brookline, which has no equal in America for the con- 
tinued succession for miles, of its cultivated landscape 
beauty, one may see gates open from the street into the 
most finished and costl¥ grounds, without the least fear 
of injury from without, and indeed some of the newer 
residences have no gates at all. 

We have been gratified with the late decision of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan® on this subject—not as 
containing any new principle of law, but as opening the 
subject to public attention. Horses, running at large, 
were killed by a passing train of cars, and in an action 
against the company, the owner failed to recover dama- 
ges. The court, after alluding to the township regula- 
tion of making horses free commoners, remarks: 


‘‘ The idea that because horses and cattle are free 
commoners, that therefore they have the lawful right of 
trespassing on private property is absurd—preposterous 
in the extreme. What are free commoners? Where 
may they run? In Holliday vs. Marsh (8 Wend. R. 147) 
the Supreme Court says, ‘ Suppose a case where atown 
has no common land, and they pass a by-law permitting 
cattle and horses to run at large, where are they to run? 
Surely not on individual property. Where then? In 
the highway? The public has simply a right of passage 
over the highway. The owner of the land through 
which the highway passes, is the owner of the soil and 
the timber, except what is necessary to make bridges, 
or otherwise aid in making the highway passable, and 
if the owner of the soil owns the timber, why not the 
grass?’ The doctrine established by this decision is in 
accordance with a fundamental principle of the common 
law, which has been recognized by elementary writers, 
and judicial decisions in England and this country for a 
great length of time. Though every highway is said to 
be the King’s, yet the King has nothing except the right 
of passage for himself and his people; the frechold of 
all the profit, as trees, &c., belong to the lord or owner 
of the soil, who may have action of trespass for digging 
up the ground of the highway.” 

According to this decision, every land-owner has a 
right to the grass in front of his own land, and he may 
pasture his cattle there, provided he keeps them from 
wandering on his neighbor’s part of the road. 

As a successful experiment in this reformation, we 
quote A. J. Downrna’s account of the effort made at 
Newburgh, his residence, given in the Horticulturist: 


‘That it is only needful for a few good citizens in 
every town to look at the matter clearly, and determine 
to have orderly and sanitary laws like these enforced, 
we have had abundant proof in the town where we live 
—which is, so far as we know, the only one in the State 
of New-York where animals are not joint-stock possessors 
of all the streets and highways. Eight or ten yearsago, 
Newburgh, which has a population of nine thousand 
inhabitants, was one of the least cleanly and orderly 
towns inthe North. Droves of hogs, cows and geese 
ran at large everywhere, and the possessor of a garden 
or even of a bit of sidewalk was always liable, night and 
day, to the nuisance and annoyance of numbers of these 
commoners. At length it was determined by a few of 
the more orderly inhabitants, to endeavor to have en- 
forced the law for pounding animals. The trustees of 
the village doubted the possibility of enforcing the law, 
and faltered in their duty. At the next election, how- 
ever, the hog-law was made the test, trustees favorable 
to its execution were elected by a large majority, not- 
withstanding a fierce opposition. When the law was en- 
forced, so strong was the feeling of resistance, that the 


* As given in the Michigan Farmer 





public potind was several times broken into at night, 
and the animals released. But the orderly part of the 
community stood firmly by the authorities, and the lat- 
ter did their duty, until the law triumphed. After 
much grambling on the part of many who imagined that 
they had a clear right to prey upon the public in this 
manner, a general acquiescence came about. And now 
for five years we have had cleanly streets, free from all 
animals of all kinds, and such an air of neatness and 
rural beauty has sprung up, that the place has almost 
changed its character. The carriage-gates of grounds, 
like our own} which, under the old system of things, 
needed almost an armed huntsman to keep out the brute 
population, are now wide open day and evening, with- 
out the brute population, are now wide open day and 
evening, without the least plant suffering depredation; 
and what is the best part of the story, so completely 
has the feeling of better civilization triumphed, that it 
would, we imagine, be very hard at the present moment, 
to persuade the population of this town to return to the 
old condition of streets, overrun with unclean beasts.” 


Thoughts on Manures, Special and General. 


It is quite common for farmers, when conversing about 
any particular manure, to ask—‘‘ is it a permanent ma- 
nnre?” ‘* How long will it last?” &c. &c., implying a 
belief that a substance may be in a state of continual 
exhaustion, and yet never exhausted. Such questions 
are most common in relation to guano. Now it would 
seem to the writer that we all misunderstand the true 
nature of manure and vegetable nutrition generally. 
The growth of a vegetable must be at the expense of 
the vegetable nutrition in the soil. When this is ex- 
hausted, the soil becomes barren, so far as that particu- 
lar vegetable is concerned; and at last barren to every 
description of vegetables—as is most lamentably demon- 
strated by the numerous fields of ‘‘ worn-out” lands in 
all the middle and southern states. Now if this be so, 
the manure we apply to the soil is the food upon which 
the growing crop lives and grows; and if this be so, what 
are called ‘‘ permanent manures” are very undesirable, 
even if there were any such things; because it would be 








folly to expend money and labor in applying manure . 


that would make no return for five or ten years. We 
all want that which will make the quickest return for 
our money and labor, and hence we should apply the 
manure that will be all used up ina single year, if we 
can get it. For example, suppose we apply a manure 
in sufficient quantity and of a quality to last five years, 
do we not invest money and labor that will make us no 
return probably the first year, and only one-fourth the 
second and each future year? Is it not better to use 
that kind and that quantity that will all be used the first 
year? The improvement of lands is not now the ques. 
tion. Bringing sterile lands into a state of fertility is a 
very different subject. The matter in hand relates to 
the policy of investing money and means that are to 
make no return for several years hence, instead of that 
which looks to a prompt return of profit on the invest- 
ment. 

The writer has often been amused with the theories 
of writers on the subject of manures and vegetable nn- 
trition. Many eminent men have advanced the idea 
that vegetables derive most, or a large portion of their 
food from the atmosphere. To demonstrate the incor- 
rectness of this idea. we have only to suppose a case. 
Suppose we select a sterile spot in the middle of the 
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richest prairie of the west, and in that spot plant corn 
or any other vegetable. What advantage will the at- 
mosphere, which is charged with the exhalation of fifty 
thousand acres of prairie land, be to that corn? Will it 
make it grow or produce grain? The truth is, the at- 
mosphere has the same influence on vegetable, that it 
has on animal nutrition—no more, no less. The nutri- 
tion is taken from the soil, conveyed through the ascend- 
ing sap vessels to the leaves, in the surfaces of which it 
is exposed to the action of the carbonic acid and nitro- 
gen in the atmosphere, which prepares it for the appro- 
priation of the plant to the formation of wood, fruit, &c. 


Another error is very general in the agricultural 
world. It consists in supposing that any single element 
of vegetable nutrition constitutes a manure. Hence 
plaster of Paris, lime, salt, ashes, potash, soda, &c., all 
have their advocates as manures, in the proper sense of 
the term. Now none of these can be manure; they each 
form one of the elements or serve to produce one of the 
components of manure. If a soil be deficient in potash, 
or lime, &c., and possesses all the other elements of 
vegetable nutrition. then the application of a proper 
quantity of the deficient element will render the soil 
fertile. Some of these articles, besides themselves en- 
tering into the nutrition as an element, by combining 
with or acting chemically upon other elements, that had 
remained inactive in the soil, render them also nutritious, 
and hence perform a double duty. This is conspicuous- 
ly the case with lime. A soil may be abundantly sup- 
plied with every kind of vegetable matter in a dormant 
state. It is sterile, or productive only of rank weeds. 
The application of lime immediately cures the defects 
of this soil, by causing the decomposition of the crude 
vegetable matter, and thus rendering it proper food 
for plants, and by itself also becoming one of the ele- 
ments of that food. Still, lime cannot be properly call- 
ed manure. Plaster of Paris, (gypsum) is supposed to 
act also a double part; first as a stimulant to the action 
of other elements; and second, by combining with am- 
monia, fixing it, and gradually giving it up to form anoth- 
er element of food. If salt (common salt, chloride of 
sodium) is ever beneficial to a soil, it must be from the 
action of its chloric acid upon some previously inactive 
element, and by the combination of its soda with the 
silica of the soil, both of which effects are sometimes 
required no doubt; but the difficulty will be to ascer- 
tain what lands do require these actions. The presence 
of potash in all soils is generally sufficient for the neces- 
sary supply of silicate of potash for the growing crop, 
and then the silicate of soda isnot wanted. What com- 
bination the muriatic acid, (Hydrochloric) may effect. I 
am not prepared to say. It may, by combining with one of 
the elements of some compound in the soil set free another 
element which becomes a portion of the food of plants. 


Good horse manure and guano, in my opinion, are the 
only real general manures, applicable to all soils and all 
crops. They each contain all the elements of nutrition 
in proper proportions for immediate use by plants. I 
have said they are applicable to all soils; of course I 
mean to all soils that require manure. It would be fol- 
ly to apply either to a soil already surcharged with nu- 
trition. And we have all seen soils that were not bene- 








fitted by either of them. The reason is, they already 
possess too much of nutritious matter; they are unable 
to digest it ; they require a remedy for dyspepsia. Gen- 
erally a free application of lime to such soils will render 
them highly fertile. It seems to stimulate the digestive 
powers of the soil, and then to render them capable of 
preparing the crude matters contained in it as food for 
plants. 

The reader will see by these reflections, that special 
manures, or, more properly, single elements of manure, 
can rarely be depended on for profitable application. 
Plants cannot live on lime alone, any more than man 
can live on bread alone. There is one element, however. 
of vegetable nutrition, that approaches nearer to the 
character of true manure than any other except guano 
and stable manure. I refer to water. It isa necessary 
element in all fertile soils, and without it, of course, no 
manure would constitute food for plants. Insomecoun- 
tries no other is used. But, if a soil be absolutely de. 
ficient in real nutrition, water will be found utterly in- 
capable of affording it. It is merely a solvent of other 
matters, and a vehicle for their conveyance to their ap- 
propriate places in the plant. a 
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Agriculture of Putnam County, N. Y. 


At a meeting of the Putnam County Ag. Society, on 
the first Wednesday of January, for the purpose of 
awarding premiums on grain crops, the following awards 
were made: 

On Corn—1. To Jno. M. Towner, of Patterson, for 
87 bushels of shelled corn, raised on one acre of land— 
2. To Nathl. Cole, of Putnam Valley, for 74 bushels 
shelled corn, raised on one acre of land. 

On Oais—To Nathl. Cole, Putnam Valley, for 61 
bushels oats, raised on one acre and six rodsof lands. 

On Rye—To Ezekiel Hyatt, Putnam Valley, for 95 
bushels raised on three acres, two roods, and eight 
perches, being at the rate of 27 bushels per acre. 

The kind of corn raised by Mr. Towner, was that 
known as the little Dutton, principally an eight-rowed 
yellow. That raised by Mr. Cole, wasa variety of eight- 
rowed white corn. 

The statements of all the competitors were given un- 
der oath, and accompanied by statements of surveyors, 
&e., also under oath. All the requirements of the 
Society were fulfilled, leaving no room for dovbt in the 
minds of the incredulous. Considering the past dry 
season, we think the yields large. 

The nett profit on Mr. Towner’s acre of corn, after de. 
ducting all expenses, interest on land ,&c.,was....$55 25 








On Mr. Cole’s acre of Corn,.....++-seseeenes «.- 47 20 
On Mr. Cole’s acre of oats,.....-.eeee-eeees one 19 62 
On Mr. Hyatt’s acre of Rye,.....0.....eseeees 11 00 


Yours truly, H.C. W. 


aiasieadtiiiitenstiies 

Kaire SHarrentnc.—The Prairie Farmer says that 
a newly constructed steel or knife-sharpener, is coming 
into vse. ‘‘ It consists of two small, thin, bevel-edged 
pieces of very hard steel, placed in a handle, in the 
shape of the letter X; the knife is sharpened by draw- 
ing its edge once down the crack made by the crossing 
pieces.” 
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Destruction of Quack Grass. 


Eps. Curtivator—From a digger in the Placers of 
California, I have become a digger of the soil—having ex- 
changed some of the dust of the former region, with the 
small profits and honors of a profession, for afew *‘ broad 
acres” in the neighborhood of this city. Some of the 
results of my present occupation, I propose to place at 
your disposal, to publish or not, as you may deem pro- 
per. 

In my selection, I have purchased what was consider- 
ed the tail-end of a large farm, a full balf of which had 
become nearly unproductive, except of every kind of 
foul vegetable growth; and the balance, save a half 
dozen acres, so filled with quack, as I afterwards 
learned, that little else could be produced, and which 
was given as a reason, by a former owner, for a 
sale of the premises. The selection was made, not from 
a quixotic agricultural disposition to wage a weedy 
warfare ‘‘ for the love of it,” but on account of the 
natural characteristics of the soil, being mainly of a 
fine sandy and gravelly loam, with a free subsoil of 
several feet in depth. The one I deemed as an acciden- 
tal evil, resulting from bad husbandry, and easily reme- 
died; the other, as a quality of the first importance, 
and where wanting, not readily or cheaply created. <A 
half dozen acres of bottom land, bordering the creek, 
added, producing annually a most luxuriant growth of 
golden rod, wild parsnep, &c., with patches of blue flag, 
constitute my ‘‘ small farm” of 30 acres. Having thus 
made you acquainted with the conditions, I shall pro- 
ceed now or hereafter, with practices and results, suc- 
cesses and failures. And first: 


The Cultivator vs. Quack and Counsel.—Intending 
to engage somewhat in the culture of tobacco—com-. 
paratively a new staple for this county, a field of five 
acres was selected as the best on the premises, the crop 
requiring rich, as well as other conditions and peculiari- 
ties of soil. This field had been manured with a liberal 
dressing for a single season,seven or eight yearsago,when 
it was put into corn. Subsequently it had been constantly 
under the plow, and croped with wheat and oats. The 
last year’s crop of spring wheat, waslight. I commenced 
by clearing a portion of the field of cobble stone, which 
covered no inconsiderable portion of the surface, and 
which had been plowed in and out for 40 years. The 
latter part of April, the plat was plowed to the depth 
of seven or eight inches, generally bringing up a small 
portion of the sub-soil, and following with a sub-soil 
plow, the earth in the mass was loostened +o the depth 
of 12 or 14 inches. The field was well harrowed and 
left at rest till the first of June. Inthe interim the 
Quack, which in many places at the plowing formed a 
stiff turf, sprung up with Inxuriance, and covered the 
surface like a field of grain. A legal friend who happen- 
ed to view the premises in this condition, expressed a 
private opinion that I would not be able to raise a crop, 
and gave a professional one, that I could sustain a suit 
for damages against my grantees for selling the premises 
without notice of the existence of this troublesome oc. 
cupant of the soil. Thinking, however, that half the 
amount of a counsel fee would procure a good two horse 
Wheel cultivator, and that the latter would be the best 








qnack exterminator, (literally, if not in a double sense, ) 
such an implement was procured. The season for plant- 
ing out having arrived, the ficld was covered with about 
20 one horse cart loads of manure to the acre, evenly 
spread and cultivated in, while at the same time the 
quack was cultivated out—gathered into winrows by a 
wire tooth horse-rake, and carted off the fieid. This 
process was repeated, crossing the field diagonally—and 
the late green field exhibited scarcely a live blade. The 
only extra labor, properly, being the carting off the 
roots, as the use of the cultivator was necessary to the 
proper covering and incorporating the manure with the 
soil, pulverizing, &c., while the rake served as a good 
substitute for the harrow, leveling the surface well, and 
more expeditiously, preparatory to working. Nor has 
the carting off the roots proved any loss of labor, as 
they have doubly paid the expense as food for swine, 


.and the manure into which they have been converted, 


En passant ; this may afford the material for a chapter 
on the manufacture of manure, in a future article; as 
its incorporation with the soil by means of the cultiva- 
tor, will another. The present is with the quack, and 
its exterminator. The after treatment of the field was 
but that common to the crop, which suffered nothing 
from the former almost sole occupant of the soil. Some 
broken and scattered roots remain; but which, it is be- 
lieved, a repetition of the process for a season or two, 
will entirely remove. The crop was pronounced to be 
unusually fine—‘* one of the best in the county.” Had 
the field been prepared merely by plowing and harrow- 
ing, I have some reason to know it would have proved 
nearly or quite a failure; but of this, in the history of 
another crop—a failure. Yours, Ra-apS#acy. Syra- 
cuse, Jan. 1851. 

P.S. I am quite well satisfied that the sub-soil 
plowing was highly beneficial to the crop above referred 
to. 





Fruit Destroyed by Rose-Bugs. 


Eps. Cuttivator—For the last four years we have 
been afflicted with a bug called the rose bug, which has 
nearly destroyed our fruit of most kinds, such as apples, 
peaches, and cherries. Can some one tell us whether it 
has ever appeared in any otber section of country insuch 
formidable manner—and if so, what number of years has 
it been troublesome, and what has been done successfully 
to save fruit from its ravages. 

It is a small striped bug, very generally known; makes 
its appearance about the 18th of June; remains about 
20 days; is very ravenous; appears to come from the 
ground like the locust, and again to descend to the earth 
and disappears. Respectfully yours, Davin J. Brarps- 
LEY. Freedom, Portage county, Ohio, Nov. 10, 1851. 

Having no minute personal acquaintance with this in- 
sect, we can only give the observations of others, and 
we hope some of our correspondents who may be fami- 
liar with it, will furnish additional particulars. Dr. Har- 
ris gives the following description of the habits of the 
rose-bug, (so ealled,) the Melolontha subspinosa of Fa- 
bricius: 


‘For some time after they were first neticed, rose. 
bugs appeared to be confined to their favorite, the blos- 
soms of the rose; but within thirty years they have pro- 
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digiously increased in number, have attacked at random 
various kinds of plants in swarms, and haye_be- 
come notorious for their extensive and deplorable rava- 
ges. The grape-vine in particular, the cherry, plum, and 
apple trees, have annually suffered by their depreda- 
tious; many other fruit trees and shrubs, garden vegeta- 
bles and corn, and even the trees of the forest and the 
grass of the fields, have been laid under contribution by 
these indiscriminate feeders, by whom leaves, flowers, 
and fruits are alike consumed. The unexpected arrival 
of these insects in swarms, at their first coming, and their 


sudden disappearance, at the close of their career, are- 


remarkable facts in their history. They comeforth from 
the ground during the second week in June, oraboutthe 
time of the blossoming of the damask rose, and remain 
from thirty to forty days. At the end of this period the 
males become exhausted, fallto the ground. and perish, 
while the females enter the earth, lay their eggs, return 
to the surface, and, after lingering a few days, die also. 
The eggs laid by each female are about thirty in number, 
and are deposited from one to four inches beneath the 
surface of the soil; they are nearly globular, whitish, 
and about one thirtieth of an inch in diameter, and are 
hatched twenty days after they are laid. The young 
larve begin to feed on such tender roots as are within 
their reach. Like other grubs of the Scarabeians, when 
not eating, they lie upon the side, with the body curved 
so that the head and tail are nearly incontact ; they move 
with difficulty on a level surface, and are continually fall- 
ing over on one side or the other. They attain their full 
size in the autumn, being then nearly three quarters of 
an inch long, and about an eighth of an inch in diameter. 
They are of a yellowish white color, with a tinge of blue 
towards the hinder extremity, which is thick and obtuse 
or rounded; a few short hairs are scattered on the sur- 
face of the body; there are six short legs, namely a pair 
to each of the first three rings behind the head ; and the 
latter is covered with a horny shell of a pale rust color. 
In October they descend below the reach of frost, and 
pass the winter in a torpid state. In the spring they ap- 
proach towards the surface, and each one forms for itself 
a little cell of an oval shape, by turning round a great 
many times, so as to @mpress the earth and render the 
inside of the cavity hard and smooth. Within this cell 
the grub is transformed to pupa, during the month of 
May, by casting off its skin, which is pushed downwards 
in folds from the head to the tail. The pupa has some. 
what the form of the perfected beetle; but it is of a yel- 
lowish white color, and its short stump-like wings, its 
antennz, and its legs are folded upon the breast, and its 
whole body is enclosed in a thin film, that wraps each 
part separately. During the month of June this filmy 
skin is rent, the included beetle withdraws from it its 
body and its limbs, bursts open itsearthern cell. and digs 
its way to the surface of the ground. Thus the various 
changes, from the egg to the full development of the 
perfected beetle, are completed within the space of one 
year. 


Such being the metamorphoses and habits of these in- 
sects, it is evident that we cannot attack them in the 
egg, the grub, or the pupa state; the enemy, in these 
stages, is beyond our reach, and is subject to the control 
of the natural but unknown means appointed by th2 
Author of Nature to keep the insect tribes in check. 
When they have issued from their subterranean re- 
treats, and have congregated upon our vines, trees, 
and other vegetable productions, in the complete enjoy- 
ment of their propensities, we must unite our efforts to 
seize and crush the invaders. They must indeed be 
crushed, sealded, or burned, to deprive them of life, for 
they are not affected by any of the applications usually 
found destructive to other insects. Experience has proved 
the utility of gathering them by hand, or of shaking 
them or brushing them from the plants into tin vessels 
containing a little water. They should be collected daily 
during the period of their visitation, and should be com- 
mitted to the flames, or killed by scalding water. The 
late John Lowell, Esq., states,* that in 1828, he dis- 
covered, on a solitary. apple-tree, the rose-bugs ‘‘ in vast 


* Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. vol. 1X, p. 145. 





numbers, such as could not be described, and would not 
be believed if they were described, or, at least, none but 
an occular witness could conceive of their numbers. De- 
struction by hand was out of the question,” in this case. 
He put sheets under the tree, and shook them down, and 
burned them. Dr. Green, of Mansfield, whose investi- 
gations have thrown much light on the history of this in- 
sect, proposes protecting plants with millinet, and says 
that in this way only did he succeed in securing his grape- 
vines from depredation, His remarks also show the 
utility of gatheringthem. ‘ Eighty-six of these spoilers,’ 
he says, ‘were known to infest a single rose-bud, and were 
crushed with one grasp of the hand.’ Suppose, as was 
probably the case, that one half of them were females; 
by this destruction, eight hundred eggs, at least, were 
prevented from becoming maiured.” 


The insect known as the rose-bug has lately become 
almost overwhelming in its numbers throughout considera- 
ble portions of the western states, and where, as some- 
times happens, whole forests appear to be swarming with 
them, it is somewhat puzzling to say what we shall do 
with them. Whether the insect spoken of by our cor- 
respondent be same as the preceding, we are unable to 
say, in the absence of a specimen, or a full description. 
Dr. Harris describes the rose-bug of the eastern states 
as seven-twentieths of an inch long, slender, tapering be- 
fore and behind, the thorax long and narrow, widened to 
a point on each side; legs slender, pale red; joints of the 
feet tipped with black, and very long, which caused 
Latreille to call the genus Macrodactylus, that is, long 
footed. The body is covered with very short and close 
ashen-yellow down. 


Deep Plowing 





‘* How does deep plowing improve the soil?” asks an 
inquiring farmer. The simple answer is, by increasing 
its depth. ‘' But,” says the inquirer, “ if I plow deep 
I shall turn up the clay and inert earth that contain no 
nourishment for plants.” Well, if clay and inert earth, 
containing no nourishment for plants, lie so near the sun 
face as to be within reach of your deepest working plow, 
they ought to be turned up and exposed tothe influence 
of sun, air, frost, rain, snow, and manure and cultiva- 
tion, that they may becomerich. ‘‘ But,” says inquirer. 
(it is strange how many ‘“‘ buts” such people can find 
for use on such occasions,) ‘‘ it would require too much 
hard work and too long a time to do this, would it not?” 
That depends upon whether you would prefer five dol- 
lars profit per acre now, and forever hereafter, to two 
or three dollars now, this year and next, and ten or 
twenty dollars per acre hereafter. Vers. Sap. 


~~ 
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Agricultural Economy. 


The ecomical farmer will be careful to select such 
tools and implements, as will require the least labor to 
perform the greatest amount of work. Two plows for 
example, of the same size, working the same depth, and 
turning the same width of furrow, may require very un- 
equal forces to work them, the one requiring but 400 
lbs. traction, the other 600 lbs., and this would be equiva- 
lent to two horses for the one, and three for the other. 
Most farmers understand this perfectly, and some at- 
tend to it in selecting their plows; but any one can 
easily see on looking at the plows generally used, that 
many neglect it altogether. 
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Management of Young Calves. 





Every one who has spent a single season in the coun- 
try must be familiar with that peculiar rural music, the 
bellowing of a discontented young calf—a music not of 
the most agreeable sort, indicating as it does, that the 
little fellow is * ill at ease” in some way or other. It is 
worth while to inquire into the cause of this discontent, 
for a young animal cannot be expected to stand and baw] 
for two hours together, without wasting, through such an 
amount of breath, noise, and effort, a considerable por- 
tion of flesh, to say nothing of the real physical suffering 
which must cause these incessant complaints. We can- 
not but think that calves generally are doomed to a posi- 
tion too much like that of young children,—that is, they 
are regarded as too small and insignificant a race of ani- 
mals to merit much attention from grown-up persons 
with wise heads. For as children are not unfrequently 
kept in the nursery under the care of those who would 
not be entrusted with the care of monied concerns,—or 
sent to school, to have their new-born intellects moulded 
by ‘‘ the cheapschoolmaster,” whom their parents would 
not suffer to have charge even of a favorite horse,—so in 
like manner young calves are shut up or tied up in some 
comfortless out-house, where they receive a few minutes 
attention in feeding, twice in the space of twenty-four 
hours. It may be useful to examine a little in detail the 
proper mode of treating them, as they are to constitute 
the future millions of the cattle of our country. 

Nature points out most distinctly that the young ani- 
mal must at first be allowed to thrive only on the rich 
nutriment furnished by the fresh milk of the cow. The 
practice of separating the two wholly and at once, is un- 
natural and severe. The best mode undoubtedly is to 
give new milk for at least two weeks, and some excellent 
managers prolong this period to a month, the calf suck- 
ing the cow at regular and stated times. When this 
period terminates, and a change of food is about to be 
made, let this change in all cases be gradual, for sudden 
transitions are always attended with more or less hazard 
or loss; for a single check in advancing growth, is like a 
check in the growth of a young apple tree, or transplanted 
tomato plant,—not quickly got over. As soon as the 
calf has learned to drink new milk, (which is done by 
drawing its mouth into the vessel while sucking the finger.) 
let a small portion of warmed skim-milk be added; this 
may be daily increassd until in two or three weeks more 
the whole food becomes skimmed milk. It will not be 
long after this, that eating solid food may be commenced. 
This is sometimes taught by suspending within reach a 
piece of fine hay tied together with a string, which the 
calf begins upon by sucking, and afterwards by eating the 
small portions that become detached. 


For the sake of economy, it becomes desirable to dis- 
continue gradually the milk. At first, flour porridge is 
one of the best things that can be given. The mode of 
preparing it, is not unlike that for painter’s paste ; that is, 
let a pint of flour be mixed with water, in such propor- 
tions as to form it into a consistency of thick cream. Then 
add gradually small portions of boiling water, stirring it 
to prevent the formation of lumps. until about two gal- 
lons have beenadded. Then apply heat enough to coagu- 





late the whole mass into a thick nutritious porridge. 
When first given to the calf, it should be made by mixing 
with the water, considerable portions of skimmed milk, 
which is afterwards gradually lessened in quantity till 
none is used. This mode of cooking the flour, instead 
of mixing it cold, not only makes more agreeable food, 
but greatly increases its nutritive effects. After a short 
time, cornel or fine ‘‘ middlings,” may be substituted for 
flour, over which they possess some advantages in the 
quantity of gluten or muscle-forming elements they con- 
tain, as well as in cheapness. Bean meal has been pro- 
posed as the best means of restoring the casein of the 
milk, but we need experiments on its value. 

As soon as fresh pasture is at hand, and milk is with- 
held, calves soon learn to feed upon grass; but he who 
expects to see fine, thriving, vigorous, square bodied 
young animals, must continue also the artificial food just 
described for a long period ; and especially the first winter 
must not be a season of neglect. 

A correspondent of this journal described some years 
since, an effectual mode of weaning calves without per- 
manent separation from the cow, and obviating the mel- 
ancholy lowing of the cow and the incessant bleating of 
the calf, usually for a long time attendant on this process. 
As soon as the young animal has learned to eat and drink, 
he is furnished with a leathern halter-head, through the 
nose-piece of which are driven eight or ten well sharpened 
ten-penny nails, pointing outwards. The cow and calf 
are then brought together, and he makes a plunge for 
the inviting udder; but the moment she feels the sudden 
impact of this strange chevaux-de-frise, she wheels quick- 
ly about, and informs the little fellow that such pointed 
jokes will never answer, and aftegya few unsuccessful at- 
tempts he is compelled to give up the chase. In the 
course of a week, if both run together, all danger is at 
an end, and no subsequent arrangement is required for 
separate pastures or separate yards. Ten-penny nails 
are the shortest that will answer for the successful appli- 
cation of this treatment. 


No argument is needed for the intelligent reader, to 
prove how much better a clean, comfortable and well 
littered place of rest is, than one that is dirty, offensive, 
and comfortless; nor how much better it is to allow some 
little exercise to bring the growing muscles into play and 
healthful growth, than by tying him fast to prevent all 
movement of his limbs, like the prisoner in his cell; nor 
to show the vital importance of regularity in meals, even 
to a minute of time, in order to avoid the fretting and 
waste of flesh inevitably incident to ‘‘ hope deferred,” 
when feeding time has arrived, and which all animals 
measure with great exactness by their alimentary chro- 
nometer. 


There is one other important item in their treatment, 
which is very commonly left out in practice. This is, 
feeding often, and in small quantities atatime. We 
know many pretty good farmers, who after having al- 
lowed their calves to distend themselves freely about 
sunrise, compel them to fast fourteen hours before another 
meal is given at sunset. The result is, they spend from 
two to four hours as the evening approaches, in incessant 
and pitiful bawling, in obedience to the gnawings of a 
hungry stomach. What would be thought of the man 
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who should treat bis horse, a hardier animal in the same 
way? Some of the most successful stock raisers, for the 
first fortnight, feed their calves at least four times a day, 
and in moderate quantities, with the best results. In 
short, the whole treatment may be summed up briefly in 
a very few words, namely, by a careful and strict atten- 
tion to all the wants of nature, without forcing, over 
straining, or stinting any, to keep the young and growing 
animal at all times in a comfortable condition. These 
things may not perhaps seem to possess the importance 
we attach to them; but one thing is certain,—the finest 
and most profitable full-grown cattle can be raised by 
those only who lay the foundation of their success in 
fine, healthy, well fed, and well treated young calves, 
and see that they advance without check to maturity. 


~ 


F'armer’s Gardens. 


As a general thing farmers do not provide themselves 
with good gardens; at least so far as the writer has 
travelled he has seldom seen what he would call a good 
garden on farms. The excuse for this neglect is general- 
ly the same with all of them—they ‘‘ have no time to 
attend to such small matters.” And yet it may safely 
be asserted that an acre of ground appropriated to a 
good garden, will be more profitable to the farmer than 
any other ten acres of the farm. The interests of the 
farmer, the comforts of his family. the good condition 
and health of his whole household, require such a garden 
on every farm in the country. And it should be a gar- 
den, not a mere excuse for one, a mere weedy patch. It 
should be one, so managed and arranged, that every 
vegetable of a wholesome quality for human food should 
be raised in it, in perfection, and at the earliest season. 
After a winter’s diet on solid and generally salt animal 
food , the human constitution requires the deterging opera- 
tions of free vegetable and fruit diet; and as a general 
rule no one can dispense with it safely. Besides this, the 
natural appetite calls for it, and there are few pleasures 
that may be so safely and even beneficially indulged in. 
In the latter part of winter and early spring, measures 
should be taken to secure early vegetables of all kinds 
capable of very early cultivation. Details will not be ex- 
pected here ; there are other books and papers appropria- 
ted to such information; but I cannot help saying that 
when I am at a farm house, at a season when early peas, 
beans, cabbages, cucumbers, potatoes, green corn, let- 
tuce, &c., are properly in season, and find none of these 
luxuries on the table, nothing but the blue beef, salt 
pork, and beans or potatoes of winter, I am free to say 
I do not envy that farmer’s life nor his family their en- 
joyments. These very people are fond enough of such 
things when they go to the city, and it is not therefore 
want of taste. It issimply the fault of negligence. Why 
may not every farmer in the state have every kind of 
early vegetables on his tables as early as any gardener 
near the cities can raise them? There is not a single 
reason why he should not, while there are a great many 
why he should. The gardenershave toincur a very con- 
siderable expense in procuring hot manure for their hot 
beds, while the farmer has it in his barn-yard. The 
gardener has everything to purchase,and draw a consider- 











able distance, while the farmer has nothing to buy. The 
small quantity of lumber required is probably rotting 
on his premises. It would only be a source of amuse- 
ment during winter, for him to construct the frame of a 
hot bed, and prepare the manure and bed for use. Having 
done this, and got his plants in a thrifty state, he can in 
a short time, when the season arrives, get his garden 
ground in order and make his plantations. And then he 
will have all these vegetable luxuries as early as any of 
his town friends can purchase them. It only requires 
a little industry and attention to accomplish this, and as 
said before, his enjoyment, his health and even his inter- 
est, as well asthe comforts of his family will be benefitted 
by it. * 
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Smoking Meat. 


Messrs. Eprrors—Not a little has been written on the 
subject of preparing meat, in the best possible manner 
for domestic purposes, previous to placing it in the smoke 
house ; but little or nothing has been said of the manner 
of smoking it. To appearance, it has been taken for 
granted, that this process, (so important in itself, and 
that it be done with care) could be performed by any 
one, who knows enough to build a fire. Those, who 
have eaten bacon smoked as it should be, and afterwards 
partaken of that which has been scorched, heat, burned 
toacrust on the outside, as is too frequently the case 
with the meat of many people, will readily detect a re. 
markable difference ; and often denounce the Jatter kind, 
as fit for nothing but soap grease. The process of smok- 
ing meat, should never be left with those who have not 
a faculty of exercising proper care and judgment in this 
business. It is not necessary that the smoke be driven 
in, by heating the smoke-house like Nebuchadnezzar’s 
furnace, seven times hotter than it ought to be heated; 
a smoke, sufficient to fill the space occupied by the meat, 
is the great desideratum. Log heaps, back-logs and fore- 
sticks should be dispensed with, because, after they get 
once on fire, there will be too great a degree of heat. 
And besides this, in wooden smoke-houses, there is great 
danger of setting everything on fire. Such instances I 
have known to occur; and loss of the meat was the con- 
sequence. 








The best, most effectual, cheapest and neatest manner 
of smoking meat, that has ever come under my observa- 
tion, is, to place a shovel of live coals in an old pan, or 
some low dish, and lay on them a few sugar maple chips. 


Dry ones are the best, for it requires too much fire to use 
green ones. No other wood will produce so sweet smoke 
as sugar maple; and the coals of it will keep alive as 
long, or longer, than the coals of other wood. In the 
absence of chips, we use corn cobs, which are nearly as 
good as chips. Three or four laid on a few coals will 
produce smoke sufficient, to fill any ordinary smoke house. 

As a substitute for a smoke house, we have been ac- 
customed to use a molasses hogshead, covered with 
boards on the top, and a hole sawed in the side near the 
bottom, large enough to admit a small pan of coals, with 
a cob or two, or a few small chips. Thus we avoid all 
danger of setting fire to the smoke house, and consum- 
ing meat and all; and our meat is not ‘ half ‘baked ;* 
but presents a clean, copper colored appearance. 

Let those, who have been accustomed to smoke their 
meat over a log heap, adopt the mode of smoking it 
gently ; and then say which way isthe best. Truly yours, 
S. Epwarps Topp. Lake Ridge, Tompkins co., N. Y. 
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Shropshire Ox. 


Tue old Shropshire breed of cattle, according to You- 
att, were long-horned, hardy, of all colors, but generally 
bréwn, mixed with bay and white, withastreak of white 
running along the back and under the belly; were raw- 


boned and cow-legged; but were good milkers, and es- 
teemed for the dairy. The Herefords have now taken 
their place; they occupy the greater part of the grazing 
grounds, and are occasionally seen in the dairy. 








Feeding Cattle for Maricet. 








Epitors Cuttivator—I notice an inquiry in the Cul- 
tivator ef this month, from ‘ E. L.” of Maryland, as to 
my mode of feeding cattle, stalls, &c. My stalls are 
three feet from center of the gate. The gates shut ona 
girt behind the cattle, against a block spiked on the girt, 
and the gate fastened by an inch pin put in the girt; the 
pin hung to the gate by a peice of cord, so that it is al- 
ways ready. In front two scantlings are framed into 
a sill, thus, V two feet three inches apart at the top— 
say six feet in height. The cattle put their heads through 
at the widest part, and then bring them down to their 
manger toeat, which should be six inches higher than 
where their feet stand. The gatesare two feet three inches 
from the floor at the hind end, and within a few inches 
of the floor at the other end, slanting up to the girt be- 
hind. This is in order to give the cattle more room to 
lay at their widest part, and to prevent their shoulders 
going through under the gate, is the reason the gates are 
made near the floor in front. There is no danger of their 
getting below the gates behind, as cattle always turn 
themselves straight above their legs before they attempt 
to rise; and I need not tell a farmer they raise with 
their Aind end first. The stalls must not be over three 
feet wide, and seven feet and a half in length is enough 
—if wider they will turn in them; as that is sufficient 
for cattle that will weigh 1,600 lbs. live weight; but I, 





for some years, have only used my stalls when feeding | 
meal, which 1do morning and afternoon. While my | 
cattle are taking their meal, I have their boxes in the 
yard filled with hay, and when they haveeat their meal, 
turn them out. I haveample shed room for shelter; and 
in this way I find my cattle improve much faster than 





when they are kept intheir stalls all night and the 
greater part of tl.c day, whatever science and theory 
may say to the correry. I know that this is the best 
way, and my doings show proof. 

We never had a colder December than the last, and I 
never saw my cattle do better. I ceommenced feeding 
40 cattle on the 10th November. They went away to 
New-York market onthe 8th of this month, and the 
drover that bought them was very sure they would be 
the best in New-York market. None of the cattle were 
ever in their stalls longer than while eating their meal; 
my yards and sheds are thoroughly bedded with straw, 
so that they can either layin the sheds or yards, as they 
choose. Except in storms, or very cold nights, I notice 
they prefer the yards. In this way, my cattle are as 
clean when they go away, as when they were brought 
in from the fields in November. 

Immediately on selling my last lot, I bought 40 head, 
and am feeding them in like manner. I am also feeding 
160 three-year-old wethers. They have sheds to go un- 
der when they choose. I feed the hay in racks in the 
open yards, and the corn in troughs put up along the 
yard fence, about one foot from the ground. 

With regard to feeding cattle. I feed wholly on oil- 
cake meal, and corn-meal, fed dry. I feed very light 
for the first three weeks—say not over two or three 
quarts per day; after they become used to the feed, I 
increase it to four, five, six, and eight quarts per day, 


| which is as much as is necessary or profitable, with plen- 
| ty of good hay, to fat cattle thoronghly in from 80 to 


100 days, and it seldom can be made profitable to feed 


them longer. 
I have seen an immense waste of food in feeding in 


Great Britain. Cattle are shut up in close stone hou- 
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ses, and fed all they will eat, and sometimes for a week 
at a time. are entirely off their feed. Cattle feeding in 
this section, is only anew business, and on some farms 
it is very injudiciously managed. Cattle cannot have too 
much of the open air, if they have good shelter to go to 
at pleasure—that, with good hay, and a dry, clean bed, 
and an average of six quarts of corn-meal per day, will 
make cattle very fat in from 80 to 100 days. If pretty 
well forward in condition, they may be fattened in 60 
days—but a great deal depends on the breed of cattle. 
Short-horn, Durhams, and their grades, feed best; the 
Devons and their grades also feed rapidly, but they don’t 
weigh enough when fat. We have a breed of red cattle, 
a brighter red than the Devons—longer horns and larger 
frames, that are excellent feeders. Then we have anoth- 
er breed of red, brindle and black cattle, with coarse, 
hard hair, thick skins, and noses black, which you may 
feed three months, and make little improvement. I 
have made cattle feeding pay for their feed every year, 
and some years I get great pay. This has been one of 
those years. True, I do not know, that this last lot I 
have commenced with, will pay, yet my prospect is 
equally as good as with the other lot; and although they 
paid me abundantly, it was readily seen that the pur- 
chaser was much pleased with his bargain. 

I notice also, in the Cultivator of this month, an Eng- 
lish writer wants his fattening cattle to be in a sweat, 
but not dropping off them. You see how we disagree; 
but in England they sweat their horse jockeys before great 
races, in order to lessen their weight, and sweat their cat- 
tle to make them heavier. Absurd! Joun Joun- 
ston. Near Geneva, Jan. 20, 1852. 
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On Raising Horses. 


Epirors Curtrivator—The subject of breeding and 
managing horses, is one of so much importance, that I 
need make no apology for again presenting it to your 
readers. This, however, I would not have ventured to 
do, had not the little work now before me, awakened a 
new interest in the subject. 

The work refered to, is ‘‘ The Stud Farm, or Hints 
on Breeding, &c., by Cecit. It appeared in London 
during the year just closed, and is considered worthy of 
its popular author. Who that person is I am not inform- 
ed. The following passage from his preface, will show 
his claim to the confidence of his readers: 


‘For more than five-and-twenty years the author of 
this little work has been engaged in the management of 
horses—and, as during all that period, he has never neg. 
lected any opportunity of acquiring practical informa- 
tion on every point connected therewith, he is not without 
hope that he may be able to throw out a few hints on this 
subject, that may be worth the reader’s attention.” 


I propose, in the articles I am to send you, to quote 
very freely from this excellent work. It contains very 
many judicious observations, and is evidently the produe- 
tion of a man of good sense, and of practical experience. 
His opirion of the importance of the subject is given as 
follows: 


‘To the farmer, especially, the author desires to ad- 
dress himself, and would earnestly call his attention to a 
source of profit, which, if zealously pursued, will assur- 
edly exceed most, if not every other speculation, within 
his province. 














It is often said that farmers cannot obtain sufficiently 
remunerative prices for the horses which they rear. But 
the reason is obvious; they do not breed from the right 
sort, neither do they take sufficient care of their stock.” 

To the two last assertions, I would call the particular 
attention of your readers—Ist. Get the right stock—2d. 
Take care of your stock. 

These certainly are cardinal rules, and without their 
due observance, disappointment is inevitable. In the 
succeeding pages the author tells us what is the right sort, 
and what the carethey need. Previously to entering upon 
the main business of the work, however, he discusses fur- 
ther the inducements offered to farmers for engaging in 
the business. He says: 

‘¢ The apprehension of railway traveling superceding the 
use of stage coaches, led to the idea that there would be 
no market for the immense numbers heretofore required 
for that purpose, and hence, that a great number of the 
pleasure horses, or those used by private individuals, 
would be dispensed with. The expectation that the stage 
coaches would be run off the road by the united powers 
of steam and fire, has been fully realized. Nevertheless, 
when the immense number of horses now used to convey 
travellers from the railway stations, to the various towns 
and villages in the vicinity, are considered, it will be 
found that there are nearly as many kept as during the 
time of the stage coaches. There are infinitely more 
persons in private life, who employ horses for pleasure 
and convenience, than ever there were,” &c. 

‘ “One of the main points urged by the farmer against 
breeding horses, is, that he has to wait so long for a re- 
turn of his capital. That assertion is readily met. In 
the first place, if he cannot command an adequate capi- 
tal, he cannot embark in a more injudicious speculation 
than that of agriculture. In the next, how much longer 
has he to lie out of hismoney, by breeding horses than bul- 
locks? The latter are not fit forthe butcher till they have 
attained from three to four years. The cost of rearing a 
bullock, is nearly equal to that of rearing a horse, till they 
have respectively arrived at the age of three years. The cost 
of fattening a bullock, which requires six months or more 
to accomplish, is greater than is requisite for the keep of 
a horse during a similar term at any period of his life. 

A good bullock, when fat, is worth about twenty-five 
pounds. An inferior horse at the same age, is worth 
quite as much money; and a superior shaped hunter, or 
carriage horse, will fetch three or four times the sum, 
and higher.” 

On the next page the author recurs to the cardinal 
rules laid down in the preface, and utters them with even 
more emphasis—he says: 

‘* A great number of farmers have abandoned the pur- 
suit of breeding horses, in consequence of what they de- 
nominate ill luck; but they have not set about it in the 
right way. They have made an injudicious selection of 
mares and stallions, the produce of which have been bad- 
ly kept. * * * * Jn the winter, the only asylum 
for shelter has been the farm-yard, where, in company 
with cows—the roughest food has been offered them. 
Few animals so treated, are worth a twenty pound note 
at four years old. Unless a farmer will determine on 
keeping them well, he had better never attempt to breed 
horses, or in fact any other kind of stock.” 


The author here occupies several pages with his views 
of the proper mode of keeping or stabling stock. He is 
decidedly in favor of keeping mares and colts, and also 
young horses, in small enclosures or paddocks, with 
hovels enclosed or contiguous, by which they can be per- 
fectly shielded from storms. He prefers the practice of 
soiling to pasturing. Undoubtedly a greater number 
may be kept on the same ‘‘ average” by this system 
than by pasturing, but our style of farming is not suffi- 
ciently thorough to admit of its general adoption in this 
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country. The remarks of the author on the importance 
of sheltering colts from storms and showers is worthy of 
careful consideration. I have no doubt much injury is 
inflicted on our stock by neglect of this matter. If we 
paid more attention to their protection from the weather, 
we would not have so many horses with heaves and broken 
wind. We certainly have many more of them than they 
have in Great Britain. I must quote our author on this 
subject: 

‘< Here it is necessary to urge the importance of adopt- 
ing the utmost caution not to allow them (young foals) 
to be exposed to wet, not even a shower of rain, on any 
account whatever. At any future period likewise the 
utmost attention is necessary to guard young stock from 
getting wet across the back or loins. 

The woolly texture of the coat of a foal is of such a 
nature, that when once it becomes wet through, it is 
some time ere it gets dry again. There may be some 
persons who conceive this to be a species of unnecessary 
caution, and that under the impression of bringing up their 
stock more hardy, they should be exposed to the casual 
vicissitudes of weather. A greater error cannot be com- 
mitted. I can only remark that a state bordering on 
disease is not calculated to promote a robust constitution. 
A catarrhal affection, or cold, let it affect what part it 
may, is a disorder that should never be thought lightly 
of; frequently repeated, it becomes constitutional ; thus 
if the head, the glands, and the throat are attacked, they 
fall into an unhealthy state, and,when the strangles makes 
its appearance, it in all probability issues in a decided 
ease of roaring. To rear stock that shall be hardy and 
robust, every event likely to produce disease, however 
trifling it may be in itself, should be carefully avoided.” 


I repeat the opinion, that this is sound advice. If we 
would make breeding horses profitable, we must take 
more pains. It is what is called bad luck that interferes 
with the profits of breeding. Many colts die—many get 
maimed, &c. Now more than one half of them could be 
brought profitably to market, if we would but take a 
little more care of them. Accidents and diseases always 
follow neglect. 

Our author next makes some excellent remarks on 
stabling. He says: 

‘One of the principal features in the good arrange- 
ment of buildings for the purpose of sheltering horses, 
is ventilation. Most persons are willing to acknowledge 
the importance of ventilation; and yet many buildings 
appropriated to the use of horses, are very imperfectly 
constructed in this respect. It may therefore appear 
necessary to add a few more words on this important 
subject, the result of investigation made by an acknow- 
ledged authority. Boussingault calculates that the horse 
consumes thirteen pounds three and a half ounces of oxy- 
gen in twenty four hours, which is used in converting the 
carbon into carbonic acid. Presuming therefore that the 
same excess of oxygen is consumed by the horse, that is 
consumed of carbon, according the experiments of Bous- 
singault, a horse requires more than five times the amount 
of fresh air essential to the vital process in man; and, 
furthermore, when it is observed that the air ina confined 
room, becomes contaminated and deprived of its vital 
properties by the process of inspiration and expiration— 
how important it must appear that horses should be kept 
in apartments very perfectly arranged for the admission 
of fresh and the escape of foul air.” 


This too is a consideration that has not yet received, in 
our country, one half the attention it deserves. The 
author also enjoins it upon all farmers, to keep their 
stables dry. To have no moisture under the floors, and 
no walls that will collect moisture, as it isa fruitful 
source of disease. 

In the construction of stalls he recommendsside drains, 





of tiles or other material which shall convey the wet toa 
tank in the yard, for the use of the farm. The flooring 
of stalls he thinks should be a pavement of small smoeth 
stones. These he considers better than bricks, because 
the horse is not so liable to slip on them. He prefers 
wells or mangers for hay to racks, because they put the 
head in a more natural position for feeding, and because 
racks cause more waste of hay by pulling out, &c., and 
fill the eyes and ears with seeds, &c. Our people think 
colts should eat from high racks, to teach them to hold 
their heads high. This I think is rathera whim; if they 
will not hold up their heads by the excitement of driving, 
they are not of the right sort, and I doubt whether any 
kind of early training will raise the head of a lubber, or 
keep down the head of a flyer. 

The necessity of great cleanliness, in all parts of the 
stable, is enforced by various considerations, such as the 
prevalence of epidemic diseases in stables where this is 
disregarded. But I have made this article too long. My 
next will contain extracts more particularly related to 
breeding. B. Syracuse, Jan. $852. 
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Remarks on a few Varieties of Plums. 





Eps. Cuttivatorn—The following remarks on the un- 
der named varieties, are in accordance with my own ex- 
perience, after ten yearstrial. My soil islight and sandy, 
but kept in good condition. It may assist those who are 
are about making a selection for such soil. I have a few 
others on trial, the result of which I shall give from time 
to time, after being fully tested. I do not pretend that 
the results given are uniform in every soil and location, 
but only applicable to such as I occupy. 

Bolmar’s Washington.—This variety, although highly 
extolled, I cannot speak of in terms of commendation. 
It has fruited with me for six or eight years, and although 
the fruit sets well, so great is its liability to rot in all 
seasons, and all weathers, that from heavily loaded trees, 
I have never been able to obtain more than five or six 
perfect plums from each tree. I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it worthless with me, and this is the charac- 
ter it bears with many persons who have cultivated it in 
the part of the state where I reside, and of whom I have 
inquired. Its large size and handsome appearance seems 
to have given it a popularity far beyond its merits. It 
may do better elsewhere. I do not think it adapted to 
Connecticut. [This is the result with this otherwise fine 
plum, in many other portions of the country. Eds.] 

Prince’s Imperial Gage.—This I have cultivated for 
the same period as the Bolmar. Itisa plum of excellent 
flavor and a prodigious bearer, but like the former is 
rather liable to rot. It is very prolific, and by protec. 
tion from curculio, it generally yields a profitable crop. 

Red Gage.—This variety I cannot speak too highly of. 
It is of good quality, a regular bearer, and the fruit very 
hardy against the rot. I have retained this as one of my 


best plums. 

Orleans—may be Smith’s Orleans.—(The tree and 
fruit, pretty closely agree with the description of the lat- 
ter given in books.) This plum I consider valuable for 
light soils; it is a great and sure bearer, of excellent 
quality, and tolerably hardy against rot, excepting when 
hanging too thick, but pretty sure of yieldinga profitable 
return with proper attention given to it. Respectfully 
yours, J. Waters. New Milford, Ct., Dec. 18, 1851, 
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The Necessity for a Proper System of Instruction 
in Agricultural Science. 


Anatyticar Laporatory, YALE “ig gd | 
New-Haven, Conn., Jan. 31, 1851. 


Eps. Currivator—I do not propose to take up the 
above subject in its broadest sense, but to confine myself 
toa comparatively limited field. I shall say little at 
present as to the want, felt more and more every day by 
an increasing majority among our farmers, of education- 
al institutions especially adapted their wants, but would 
call attention to a point which has been overlooked by 
many in their zealous advocacy of the generalcause. It 
seems to me, that a chief reason for the annual failure 
of so many plans bearing upon the educational interests 
of the farmer, may be found in a real scarcity which ex- 
ists, of men competent to take charge of the proposed 
institutions. To those who have never reflected upon 
this subject, my assertion may seem a strong one, when 
[I say that if any six states of the Union were within the 
present year to make provision for the establishment of 
state agricultural schools, or colleges, within their re- 
spective borders—were to endow them largely in every 
department, to furnish them with libraries, implements, 
museums, apparatus, buildings, and lands, they could 
not find on this continent the proper corps of professors 
and teachers to fill them. I will even go farther than 
this, and say that if in your own state of New-York, a 
large institution were planned out, and all proper de- 
partments of instruction pecuniarily provided for, it would 
be a difficult matter to fill them satisfactorily with tho- 
roughly competent men. Enough of those who would 
gladly accept such appointments as might be offered, 
could doubtless be found, but the question is, would they 
be just such instructors as the farmer requires ? 

There are certain points relative to which he demands 
information from various branches of science, and this 
information to be of value must be correct. Mistakes, 
blunders, misconceptions, from the heads of a great state 
school, sent forth under authority, and promulgated ra- 
pidly, would cause infinitely greater mischief than our 
going without a school altogether for some years to come. 
For such reasons, extreme caution should be used in the 
selection of instructors for any large or influential school, 
and for such reasons among many others which might be 
adduced, I have ventured to say as above, that we really 
have not in the country the men that are needed. 

If the farmers of any state were to select persons to 
impart instruction, or to serve as examples, in any prac- 
tical department of their business, would they be con- 
tented with mere professions, or mere hearsay reports, 
of their success or skill? Above all.would they not be 
disposed to question the expertness of one who professed 
to have made himself familiar with every department of 
mere mechanical labor, in the lapse of a very short time? 
If teaching the use of the plow in the best possible man- 
ner, and under every circumstance, were for instance the 
object, would they be content with a man who could only 
show the experience of one or two years in the use of 
that implement? By no means; they would say—we can 
do as well as he ean ourselves, and do not need such in- 
struction as this; we want a master of the subject, one 
who has studied it thoroughly in every department of 











practice, and has brought an intelligent mind to bear up- 
on all the variations of use and construction in different 
districts. With a man of less acquirements than these 
in any practical matter, no community of farmers would 
be satisfied; they would not receive his advice with re- 
spect, and would not consider his opinion as worth much 
more than that of any other intelligent individual. 

I think all will agree with me, that these views are 
correct with regard to subjects of pure practice, and that 
most farmers would act in accordance with them. Now 
I ask, why do not the same views obtain with regard to 
the teaching of science? We see men who are in all or- 
dinary circumstances, shrewd and sagacious, swallowing 
every fable that comes to them in a scientific guise. 

The merest charlatan may take up his books and mys- 
terious looking apparatus, and having familiarized him- 
self with a few hard names, is able to persuade the mass 
of those who meet him that he knows everything with- 
in, upon, and above the earth, that explains the action 
of nature’s laws. Allow me to say a few words in direct 
reference to the falsity and even absurdity of such pre- 
tensions. 

In speaking of the mechanical operations of husband. 
ry, such as plowing, I have said that asa general fact, 
entire proficiency could not be attained within one or even 
two seasons; a long course of experience was necessary. 
Is it then so much easier to read the laws of nature, or 
rather of God, which bear upon those wonderful struc. 
tures of plants and animals that we see about us! In 
the growth of the humblest weed that flourishes by the 
wayside, a series of changes, transformations, and me- 
tamorphoses, goes on, which as yet the highest effort of 
the human intellect has failed to fully explain and eluci- 
date. 

To produce the feeble stem which we crush under our 
feet in passing, the powers of earth, air and water, have 
joined with those of the far distant sun, and during its 
short life, it has been an example of a complication of 
most wonderful laws, imposed by the Almighty Maker 
of all. He has seen fit in his wisdom to ordain, that 
every step in knowledge must be won by toil and exer- 
tion, and thus it is in the present case; we are only able 
to slowly unfold the wonders that are occurring onevery 
side, during the every-day experience of life. The field, 
too, widens as we advance, until we find that every step 
has its consequence, every breath of air iis appointed 
mission, every drop of dew its office to perform; we dis- 
cover that we are in the midst of causes and results, of 
which our knowledge is quite limited; that the threads 
we have seized only guide us to new and more difficult 
byrinths of investigation. What we know dwindles 
away, when we compare it with the sum of that which 
we desire to know. 

The true student of natural science, then, the true fol- 
lower of patient, earnest, truth-seeking research, grows 
not bolder, but more modest, as he wins his way; he 
knows that his highest reach of knowledge is, and ever 
must be, limited; he feels each day so many wants yet 
unsatisfied, sees so many problems yet partially solved, 
or totally inexplicable, that he leans constantly towards 
caution, rather than rashness, and is disposed to qualify 
his strongest convictions on all theoretical points. 
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Of those who are not thus impressed by the advance 
of years, and the increase of experience, it must be said 
that their opinions cannot be entitled to great confidence. 
One who can promptly and confidently settle every ques- 
tion proposed, who has no doubts as to his own ability of 
decision on the most intricate and complicated problems, 
must be either a man who has advanced very far beyond 
the range of the other votaries of science in his own day, 
or one who is not able to appreciate the difficulties which 
surr6und him, and who is not, therefore, a safe guide. 
There is a third supposition in the above case, which is 
to consider such a man designing and unscrupulous, but 
this is, let us hope, the rarer alternative. 

I might go on at great length, but these hints will, I 
think, be sufficient to show that farmers must-not only 
have instruction, but that they must have it of the right 
character. It is obvious that every person who comes 
along, claiming to be highly scientific, should not be ta- 
ken upon trust, but should be tested in some way, as to 
the soundness of his pretensions. Let the evidence of 
other scientific men be brought in, and let satisfactory 
proofs be required of his ability to do what he professes. 
This is not said with a view of recommending’ any parti- 
cular person or persons, as to be followed implicitly, but 
with the desire of arousing more caution than has hither- 
to been exercised in these matters. ‘‘ All is not gold that 
glitters,” and all is not true science, that is high sound- 
ing. 

It is for such reasons that I have said—we have not at 
present a sufficient number of the proper men to found 
and continue our agricultural schools, in a manner that 
will satisfy the expectations of the community. The 
training of such men, then, is a work of great impor- 
tance, and even urgency. It is a work that cannot be 
accomplished at short notice; one or two years will not 
do it; we want those who have had extensive experience, 
who have availed themselves of every advantage for the 
acquirement of reliable knowledge, and who have learned 
to know what the necessities of the farmer are. 

Among the wants of the farmer I consider this lack of 
first rate instructors, one of the most pressing and ur- 
gent; it is useless for him to establish schools, unless he 
can find proper teachers, and he ought not to be driven, 
by their premature establishment, into any dependance 
on those who can only mislead and disappoint him. 

Here is a most promising field for enterprise and ener- 
gy; here are many openings that within a few years must 
be filled. Those who now enter upon the study of sci- 
ence as applied to agriculture, will find their acquisitions 
in immediate demand. If but fifty or one hundred intel- 
ligent young men, would for the coming few years, de- 
vote their efforts to the acquisition of the various bran- 
ches of science connected with agriculture, they would 
control the whole field, and be able to sweep away the 
glaring errors which are now so prevalent. We could 


then commence with schools in all directions; quackery 
and ignorance would decrease, and a great and rapid ad- 
vance would be visible in every quarter. 

Let us, then, while we are agitating the subject of in- 
struction, not forget to urge upon our young men of abili- 
ty. the advantages of fitting themselyes as instructors; 
there cannot be too many of them for years to come, and 
they, therefore, need not fear that the profession will be 
overstocked. Yours respectfully, Joun P. Norton. 





Cultivation of Onions. 


Epitors Cottivator—I observe in the January No. 
of the Cultivator, an article on the Culture of the Onion 
in Ohio; and as I have been engaged in the growing of 
that important vegetable for the last two years, perhaps 
a statement of my mode and success in raising that arti- 
cle, may be interesting to some of your readers. 

I commenced the business without any knowledge of 
it, except what I obtained from Comstock and Freer’s 
Gardener’s Almanac, and the produce the first year was at 
the rate of 400 bushels per acre. The ground was what 
is generally called bog-meadow, with a thin soil, under. 
laid with blue clay, with which it was considerably mixed. 
It was manured with rotted barn-yard manure, at the 
rate of 20 loads per acre. The ground was plowed in the 
fall, and as soon as dry enough in the spring, the manure 
was spread on, and well harrowed in. The ground was 
then marked out with a marker with four teeth, placed 
14 inches apart, making three drills at a time, (one fol- 
lowing in the last mark, to keep the rows straight,) and 
the seed (Wethersfield large red,) sown at the rate of 4 
pounds tothe acre. It was sown the 2d of April. It 
came up finely, and when the spikes were two or three 
inches high, the hoe was passed through the rows, des- 
troying most of the weeds, leaving only a small strip 
along the plants to weed out. This was repeated as often 
as necessary. They received two slight top-dressings of 
ashes, once in June and once in July. Atthe second 
weeding, thinking the plants were too thick, they were 
thinned out, which no doubt diminished the crop consi- 
derably. They were gathered in September, and sold at 
56 cents the bushel. 

With the knowledge thus gained by experience, I went 
to work in the fall of 1850, to prepare the ground for the 
next year, feeling confident that a much larger product 
might be obtained. After plowing, I drew wash and soil 
at the rate of 40 or 50 loads per acre, scattering it as 
evenly as possible, and let it lay tillspring. The first day 
of April the seed was sown, at the rate of 8 pounds to 
the acre. They grew most luxuriantly, some of the tops 
measuring three feet in height, and bottoms 15 inches in 
circumference. Part of the piece proved too wet in the 
fore part of the season; but nine square rods of the dry- 
est part of the patch yielded 64 bushels, or 1,188 bushels 
per acre, netting at 624 cents, (the price clear of freight,) 

711.25 cents the acre. Besides yielding so largely, they 
are highly esteemed by all who have used them, being 
much sweeter than those raised on the upland. A sam- 
ple was on exhibition at the Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, and received the first premium as the best red 
onion. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, without wishing to detract in any 
manner from the reputation of the fertility of Ohio, I 
must say that Old Orange can produce some pretty ‘ tall” 
onions, as well as milk and butter. A Susscriser. 
Chester, Orange Co., N. Y., Jan. 19, 1852. 
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Tue TcRNEP-FLY.—In some parts of England this in- 
sect has been so destructive as to threaten seriously the 
continuance of the turnepculture. By the use of gnano 
and bone manure, an inherent vigor has been given to 
it, enabling it to resist effectually the attacks of the fly. 
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The Pear on Quince. 


We are receiving continued inquiries as to the best 
kind of quince for dwarf pears, and of the propriety in 
any case of going largely into the cultivation of dwarfs. 

The best quince for this purpose is the sort imported 
from France, and commonly known asthe Angers quince, 
a sub-variety of the Orange quince, more vigorous in 
growth than that, and continuing longer in growth in 
autumn. There are a few varieties of the pear, however, 
which seem to be so naturally adapted to the quince, as 
to flourish almost if not quite as well on any sort. Among 
these are Louise Bonne of Jersey, Dutchess Angouleme, 
&c., but with most other sorts suitable for dwarfs, it is 
much better to procure the French stock. 

But there is a very small proportion of good pears that 
should ever be propagated on the quince. Some will 
not grow at all upon it; and of those that will, most are 
short-lived. They flourish finely for a few years, but as 





* goon as they come into full bearing, they become feeble, 


and often the first good crop seems to exhaust nature, 
and they soon perish. It is rare that double-working 
obviates the difficulty. Much disappointment must re- 
sult from the indiscriminate dissemination of the many 
sorts which grow freely and flourish for two or three 
years on quince stock, and then linger and perish. There 
is no doubt that a difference in the composition of soils, 
and in the treatmént the trees receive, have an. impor- 
tant influence on their duration, but none should be pro- 
pagated and planted, except for experiment, which are 
not known to succeed under good culture in all localities. 
More experience is needed to determine a full list for this 
purpose ; among those which so far appear to have done 
best, are Dutchess Angouleme, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Diel, Passe Colmar, Glout Morceau, Doyenne Boussock, 
Winkfield, Summer Frankreal, Stevens’ Genesee, &c. 
No fear need be entertained in planting these on a large 
scale, even to be trained with heads at standard height 
for field culture, provided the soil receives clean and en- 
riching cultivation. 


Tobacco for Trees and Plants. 








Eps. Cuttrrvaror—Could you inform me, through 
your paper, the effect of tobacco (the ribs or stems and 
refuse) upon peach, plum, pear and apple trees, and the 
mode of application. B. H. Detweiter. Trappe, Md. 

Tobacco, for destroying insects, is applied in two ways. 
The most common is to form astrongdecoction. It may 
be prepared by pouring over the tobacco in a tub or bar- 
rel, enough hot water to cover it, and let it stand some 
days. If strong enough, it will destroy plant lice, and 
other small insects which infest fruit trees. It often fails 
for want of sufficient strength. A mixture of a small 
quantity of starch in solution, will add to its efficacy 
without increasing in any degree the danger to the trees. 
A mixture with it of a solution of soap also adds to its 
effect, but if the soap be strong. it proves in some cases 
injurious to the young foliage. Tobacco, being a vegeta- 
ble poison, will not do any injury, however strong it may 
be. Small trees may be bent over and dipped into the 
solution; it may be applied to larger trees by a shower- 
ing syringe. Smoke from burning tobacco may be applied 


to plants by means of Brown’s Fumigator, a small in- 
strument made of tin, costing from three to five dollars, 
and kept for sale by R. Buist of Philadelphia, and by 
Hovey & Co., Boston. 


ow 
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Mowing Machines. 


Eps. Cutrivaror—I wish to inquire if there is any 
mowing machine that you think would work on our 
meadows here, that would do its work well, and not be 
likely to get out of repair, and that would be profitable 
for us to buy. I saw in the Tribune last fall, a notice of 
‘* Ketchum’s,” manufactured by Howard & Co., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., that was rather complimentary. Perhaps 
there is some other, better. A. H. Haywarp. Addison, 
Vermont, Jan, 1852. 

Ketcatm’s Mowina Macuine, is probably the best 
for the purpgse that has yet been made and used. It 
will work well on smooth meadows, whether level or rol- 
ling, and even on smooth hill-hides, but not on rough 
ground. It is drawn by two horses, and will cut about 
ten acres a day, which is about the usual rate between 
the labor of men and horses, the latter doing about five 
times as much as the former. The cost, with one set of 
knives, is $100; with two sets, which no farmer should be 
without, who abhors the delay of sharpening in the mid- 
dle of his operations, the cost is $110. 

Hussey’s Reaping Machine, we are informed, forms a 
good mowing machine. 

J. Rapatse & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., are about to 
commence the manufacture of a mowing and reaping 
machine, which from some trial, they are led confidently 
to believe, possesses important points of superiority over 
any other invention of the kind. 

Since the above was written, we have received the fol- 
lowing: 

In reply to a correspondent at Newport, R. I., I can 
say that Ketchum’s mowing machine, manufactured by 
Howard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been used in this 
town with entire success. I have used one of them upon 
my farm for two seasons, cutting one acre per hour, with 
one span of horses, and as evenly as it could be done 
with a common scythe. The machines have been im- 
proved the present winter, and are now perfect, and just 
the thing for cutting grass. Any other information as 
to the working of the machine cheerfully given. Morcax 
Butter. New-Hartford, Oneida co., Feb. 9, 1852. 
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The Best Apples. 


A winter exhibition of fruits was held at Rachester, 
and several very fine collections of apples, and a few fine 
and rare winter pears, were presented. When the exhi- 
bition was about to close, and while some twenty of the 
most successful and intelligent cultivators yet remained 


in the room, it was proposed to call a vote for best winter 
TABLE apple, (not for marketing) its agreeable qualities 
being the chief consideration. The vote was entirely in- 
formal, and the following was the result. The large voice 
for the Melon was probably owing to the fact that some 
fine specimens, then in perfection, had just been distribu- 
ted. 

Melon, 5 votes, for winter fruit. 

Swaar,3 do do 

Red Canuada, 2 do 

Baldwin, 2 do 

















do 
Northern Spy, 3 votes fo: long keeping. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


—————————— 

Titz ror Draininc.—‘' What is the most approved 
form of making tiles for drains, so as to combine cheap- 
ness and durability?” R.J.C. Wayne co., N. Y. 

For ordinary ditches, or when the quantity of water 
to be drawn off is never large, small tubular tile, from 
one to two inches in diameter is best. If the ends are 
so made that one will fit within the other, they will keep 
their places well; but if no provision of this kind has 
been made, the ends may be placed in close contact, with 
a small flat stone underneath, to prevent one end from 
settling lower than the other after the earth is filled in. 

Main drains, or those carrying much water at the wet 
season, have been formerly made by a semi-cylindrical 
tile placed on a shoe or flat plate of tile; but a later im- 
provement consists in forming a round tube by placing 
two semi-cylindrical tiles together, matching together at 
their edges, the upper halves being so laid as to break 
joints with the lower, and which prevents their settling 
away from each other. A tube thus made, five or six 
inches in diameter, will carry off a large quantity of wa- 
ter. Some have been made in England as large as nine 
inches. 

CRANBERRIES ON Uptanp.—‘‘ Can you inform me if 
cranberries have ever been cultivated on upland, so as to 
yield good crops?” F. W. 

We have heard or read of instances where this fruit 
has been so grown; but they are so few, that we have 
been led to suppose that the statements of success have 
been greatly exaggerated, or else that it has been on up- 
land possessing some very rare qualities. At all events, 
although many years have elapsed since this mode of 
culture was first announced, we cannot hear of the first 
distinct well authenticated experiment, giving weight and 
measurement, for a succession of years. Why should 
we be without such experiments, with the present high 
prices of cranberries, unless there is some insuperable 
difficulty? | 

The Prairie Farmer says that the swamp only is the 
home of the cranberry—that it will not even flourish on 
low or wet lands which are filled with water in spring, 
and dry up in summer—that the lands must be either 
springy or be such as are continually fed from springs 
elsewhere. The reader will find a few remarks on this 
subject on p. 35, current volume, of this journal. 

Frax Cuttore.—W.H., Philadelphia. You will find 
the information you want on the culture of flax, in our 
vol. for 1850, pp. 129 and 308. For a notice of the new 
mode of preparing flax for use, see Cultivator for 1851, 
pp. 89 and 341. 

Ayrsurre Carrite.—A. D. H., Addison, Vt. The 
animals you inquire for, yearling Ayrshire bulls, can be 
procured of E. P. Prentice, Esq., of this city, who has 
one of the best herds of this breed of cattle, in the coun- 
try. 


Grimore’s AprAry.—H. T., Vernon, Ut. The infor- 


mation you desire in relation to this apiary, may be pro- 
cured, we presume, by addressing Messrs. Epwarps & 
Piatt, Brooklyn, N. Y., who are now the owners of a 
large apiary put into operation by Mr. Grtmork, previous 
to his death, a year or two since. 


So far as we know, 





the plan, both of keeping and feeding the bees, has been 
approved by all who have adopted it. 

DovuBLE-worKiInG Pear Trees.—N. Hart, Lysander, 
N. Y. Double-working is adopted for such varieties of 
the pear as will not grow by ordinary working on the 
quince. It consists merely in first budding on a quince 
stock, some variety which takes and grows freely, and 
then budding into this pear top, the sort which cannot 
be grown by immediate contact with this stock. It usual- 
ly happens, however, that such “ refractory” sorts, even 
when double-worked, are not of long duration as bear- 
ing trees. 

Distance ror StanparD Peaxs.—J. A. Donaldson, 
Ravenna, O. From fifteen to twenty feet is a good dis- 
tance for most varieties, as the Virgalieu or Doyenne and 
others. Where there is plenty of ground, twenty feet 
would perhaps be best. 

GoosEBERRIES.—N.R. The English varieties, although 
sometimes cultivated with great success, are always more 
or less liable to injury by mildew. The best sort for all 
kinds of treatment and all localities, is Houghton’s Seed- 
ling, a very hardy, free growing, and profusely produc- 
tive sort, and a native of this country. The berries are 
medium in size, fine, tender and thin-skinned, and they 
never mildew. . 


TREATMENT OF SeEpiinc Aprie TreEs.—J. A. Do- 
naldson. If they stand in rows so asto remain for a few 
years, the trees for which they are to furnish the base, 
will come forward more rapidly by budding them next 
summer. But if removal is necessary, grafting in the 
root will be best for all those which may be large enough, 
that is as large or larger than the inserted grafts. 


Sap Borine.—The pans which I use in my sugar 
boiling apparatus, (see Cultivator vol. for 1847, p. 24,) 
are made of a single sheet of Russia iron, and are four 
feet long, 21 inches wide, and about five inches deep. 
They are supported around the top by a three-eights inch 
wire. I find the advantage of the cauldrons to be, that 
it takes no more fuel to boil the sap in the cauldrons than 
it would to heat the pans sufficiently, the fire passing from 
the pans under the cauldrons and then completely around 
them to thechimney. I made use of an old gun barrel 
for tubes from the cauldrons to the pans. I had holes 
drilled in the cauldrons about five inches from the top, 
and headed the tubes in. I make use of stop-cocks in 
the tubes from reservoir to cauldrons, and from caul- 
drons to pans, to gauge the size of the stream, so as to 
keep a stream constantly running. Any one putting up 
such an apparatus, will find it to their advantage to make 
use of perfectly dry wood, and of some soft kind, and 
also to have some shelter, or building over the works. 
Lyman Hari. Shelburne, Vt., Jan. 22, 1852. 


Rat Proor Granary.—A granary matched and bat- 
tened on the joints, and tin nailed round the door, win- 
dow, and door and window frames, will usually secure the 
desired end. A bin lined with tin or zinc, will prevent 
any entrance at the sides. 


os 
wo 


Laws ror AGRICULTURE.—It has been remarked, that 
farmers never make laws for their own interests, but al- 
ways for other people’s—and then take care of them- 
selves as well as they can. 
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The Mangle. 

We promised last month to furnish a figure and de- 
scription of the mangle, or machine for smoothing clothes. 
We regret that we have been able to fulfil this promise 
so far only as relates to the old fashiuned or cheaply con- 
structed mangle, having been unable to exhibit the 
modern improvement, which is at present but little in- 
troduced and known. The machine here described may 
be easily made by any carpenter, and the whole cost 
would not probably exceed ten dollars. The new kind, 
which makes more perfect and expeditious work, costs, 
we are informed, from twenty-five to fifty dollars. Its 
use appears at present to be chiefly confined to England. 
It is remarkable that ingenious Yankees should have 
given so litle attention to the improvement and manu- 
facture of a machine, as important and useful as a churn 
or a stove, while the latter are patented by hundreds and 
made by myriads. 

The figure represents a table or bench of frame-work, 
seven or eight feet long, and about two and a half feet 
wide; it has a railing at the sides, but is open at the ends 
to admit the motion backwards and forwards of the large 
box A, which runs on movable rollers, and which is filled 
with stones so as to have great weight. A ropeattached 
to each end of the box passes round the roller B, so that 
by turning in alternate directions the winch C, the box is 
thrown backwards and forwards uponthe rollers. Table- 
cloths, sheets, pillow cases, and all smooth articles, or 


those which have not many gathers, are best adapted to 
the action of this machine. They are first folded so as not 
to equal in breadth, the length of the rollers, and are 
then wrapped snugly round the latter, and again outside 
of these a coarse linen cloth is bound, when the whole is 
ready for work. The rollers are placed on the vacant 
end of the bench, and the box then trundled upon them ; 
its great weight presses them nearly as smooth as 
by any ironining. Those which need ultimately the 
smoothing-iron, are finely fitted for it, and the work much 
lessened, by first passing them through the mangle. A 
boy to work the winch, and a woman attending at each 
end, will finish a dozen garments in two minutes. The 
improved machine, which is turned continually in one 
direction, will perform more rapidly. The rollers in the 
common mangle are of hard wood, and are three or four 
inches in diameter, and a little longer than the width of 
the bench, so that their projecting ends prevent them from 
falling off, when by their progressive motion they reach 
the end of the machine. 


Queries for Correspondents. 


Pans or Barns.—Wishing to erect barns and sheds 
to accommodate a large farm, principally in grass, I would 
inquire, through the Cultivator, for the best plan, say 
for the storage of 150 tons of hay, a small quantity of 
grain, and stabling for 100 head of cattle of the different 





ages. 
I want a plan that will combine in the greatest degree 


economy in construction, and convenience and saving of 
labor in storing of hay and feeding the same. Can all 





this be best secured in one large barn or a number o 
smaller ones? Will you or some of your correspondents 
reply to this. I would say that the ground is nearly 
level on which it is proposed to build. V.A. St. 4i- 
bans, Jan. 16, 1852. 

Carrts.—Some of us think the Durham cattle fail as 
to toughness—that is, are rather tender, and the milk 
not very rich. If so, would not a cross from the Ayr- 
shire do well? I haye seen a good cross of the Durham 
and Devon. Would not the Durham and Ayrshire be 
better, and be more like the descendants of the stock 
introduced by Gen. Barnum, a good many years ago, 
which, all things considered, were equal at least to the 
improved breeds as we have themhere. A.D.H. 4d- 
dison, Vt., Jan., 1852. 


Mice anp Bers.—Will mice kill honey bees? G. M. 
Lowell, Mags. 


a 
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Importance of Farming Well. 

Skilful farmers are aware that the business cannot be 
profitably conducted without capital enough to do every- 
thing inthe bestmapner. The farmer who has not enough 
funds on hand to enable him to do this, must therefore 
submit to the alternative of either being in debt, which 
ought always to be unpleasant, or else reducing the quan- 
tity of his land that he may obtain the means. For we 
have plenty of instances where two hundred acres badly 
farmed have not yielded so much clear profit as fifty 
acres under the best culture. 

We have received a statement from Seymour Smiru, 
of Clermont, of bis success in farming, illustrating these 
marks, from which we copy the following: P 


‘< T have taken agricultural papers for more than forty 
years, beginning with Mr. Skinner’s at Baltimore—they 
have been of great and beneficial us¢tome. I purchased 
a farm on the river in Columbia county, then considtred 
almost a barren heath. I examined the premises and 
arranged the lots—and then commenced business by 
making permanent fences of stone, posts, and boards. 
All necessary buildings were erected—and particular at- 
tention given to the cultivation of fruit—not forgetting 
Flora. Hollow draining was adopted on every part of 
the farm needing it; and now, where bogs existed and 
flags used to grow, corn, wheat and barley are produced 
in abundance. Hollow draining, as well as sowing plaster, 
was a new thing in those days—-and my neighbors, who 
sowed grass seed (as well as plaster) with thumb and 
finger from a quart measure, predicted my failure. I 
gave very particular attention in the selection of stock, 
and have improved my animals by crossing certain kinds. 
And what has been the result of this improved system, 
which I have derived mainly from agricultural reading? 
Of the farm that I thus improved, I have sold 103 acres 
for 90 dollars an acre, and can sell 40 acres on the river 
for 200 dollars per acre. In the commencement of m 
farming I had but little means, scarcely sufficient to vee | 
the farm, which I run in debt for; and the question 
arose, ‘‘ Shall I go on as the farm now is, and endeavor 
first to pay for it; or shall I improve it according to my 
means, and then pay for it? The latter course was con- 
cluded on. In ten years, by fencing, draining, building, 
and the cultivation of the choicest kinds of fruit, the farm 
had at least doubled its value; therefore in one way of 
reckoning it must be said that it had paid for itself, but 
not a dollar had yet been paid except the annual interest. 
Thus situated, I commenced the liquidation of the debt, 
and the farm was so productive that in a few years all 
incumbrances were paid—which verifies the assertion 
that an improved system of management, according to 
the best practical and scientific rules, as set forth in agri- 
cultural works, is the surest guide to success.” 
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Description of a Country Dwelling. 


Tue following plan and description were furnished us 
by a correspondent, from whose sketch of an elevation 
we have procured the above perspective view. This 
plan is in the main, we think, an unusually good one, 
and furnishes a large number of conveniences combined 
together. We cannot but think however, that either 
greater height, than our correspondent indicates, must 
be given to the main building, or else less to the wing, 
in order to prevent the latter from being made too flat 
to carry off water freely, and also to allow space enough 
between the upper part of this roof and the eaves above, 
to avoid a heavy appearance—an evil of almost univer- 
sal occurrence in building wings. We think, too, that a 
different disposition of the front windows of the parlor 
might be adopted, so as to avoid the unpleasant and 
singular defect of a half window in the extreme interior 
corner. For instance, the parlor might receive the full 
benefit of both windows, and the small apartment at the 
end of the hall lighted from the ‘‘ stoop.” We dislike 
an awkward exterior, it is true; and still more do we 
dislike an awkward interior. But we must not find fault 
—we only intended suggestions for a little improve- 
ment. Eps. 


Eps. Cuttrvator.—lI have been much interested, from 
time to time, in looking over the numerous plans of 
buildings which have appeared in the Cultivator, and I 
cannot but think that any farmer or other person, con- 
templating the erection of buildings, may, by carefully 
examining these plans, derive hints from them, if not 
obtain entire plans, worth more, and which will save 
them more while building, if adopjed, than the entire 
cost of your paper from its first publication, many times 
over. 

It is a matter of surprise to me, that in a climate as 
cold as ours, so little attention is given in building, to 
render houses warm and comfortable. A little atten- 
tion and expense, during the construction of a building, 
would add much in these particulars. The use of un- 
burnt brick, or the warm covering recommended in the 
enclosed plan, with the double coat of plastering around 
the outer portion, or exposed part of the building, would 
do much towards accomplishing this. Another thing 
material is to avoid opening doors immediately into the 
rooms, from outside. Where a stoop or hall intervenes 
between the open air and the rooms of a house, they 











are rendered much warmer. With all these precautions, 
air enough for ventilation will generally enter through 
the windows. 

Not only shonld a house be constructed with reference 
to its being warm and comfortable, but the arrangement 
of the rooms should be snch as to make them convenient 
for all purposes of house-keeping; at the same time 
they should be well lighted. to render them cheerful 
and pleasant. Where the windows are much exposed 
to the sun, they should be protected by blinds, or veran- 
dahs if preferred. As.a general rule, however, these 
last are objectionabie on account of light. 

In the country where there is plenty of room for 
building, a house should never be built without an up- 
per kitchen,—the room of all others in a house, that 
should be the most used. In cities where ground is 
costly and lots small, and where there is no unexposed 
place for exercise, it may, perhaps, be necessary, to save 
expense and to afford needful exercise to the inmates 
of the house, by running up and down stairs, to build 
basement kitchens, but in the country no such reasons 
exist. The pure open air is the place of all others, to 
which a person would desire to resort for exercise. The 
kitchen should be easy of access from all parts of the 
house, without baving to pass from one room to another, 
in order to reach it, while it should, if possible, be in a 
measure disconnected with the principal rooms of the 
house. The necessary appendages of the kitchen—as 
the pantry, closet for kitchen utensils, cistern, sink, &c., 
should be conviently located. 

Since writing the above, I have had the curiosity to 
hastily run over the plans in the two last volumes of the 
Cultivator, and I find some one or more of the objec- 
tions which I have mentioned existing in almost every 
plan; indeed, in some of them I imagine I see such 
faults, that I am almost tempted to take them up sepa- 
rately, and point out what seems to me to be objection- 
able in each of them; but when I remember the old 
adage, ‘‘ never find fault with a man’s house or his wife,” 
I think it will be acting the wiser part to let each one 
find out what is objectionable for himself, as all are at 
liberty to do with the one enclosed. 

Explanation of plan.—The plan enclosed, is intended 
to be a story and one half in height, with a lean-to upon 
one side and end. It is 24 by 36 feet, with 16 feet posts. 
The lean-to part is 13 feet wide upon the side, and 16 
feet wide at the end, with 10 feet posts. In the princi- 
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pal story, are two parlors, or a front parlor and dining 
room, 15 feet by 17 feet, and 10 feet high, connected by 
sliding doors—a bedroom, 11 by 12 feet, off from the 
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PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 

dining room, with a dressing room 5 by 8 feet, and 
closet. A front and back hall, with stairs in back hall 
for access to chambers, and underneath to cellar, an- 
swering as private stairs, or for all purposes for a family, 
being muck more economical than open stairs, aud which 
are so placed as to accomodate all parts of the house. 
From this hall is a door opening into a closet at the end 
of the hall, and also a door (with sash to light back 
hall,) opening into the kitchen. Connected with the 
kitchen, is a pantry 6 by 9 feet—a closet for kettles, &c., 
6 by 4 feet, and an entry 7 by 8 feet, in which is a sink, 
with a pump to raise water from the cistern underneath. 
The sink should have a good drain, to carry off the 
the waste water. On the right, in the front hall, a door 
enters a sitting room or library, 12 by 13 feet, from 
which a door enters a bedroom 12 by 12 feet, with 
two closets opening into it. A door may leadfrom the 
bedroom into the back hall. or kitchen, if desired. All 
the rooms in the lean-to part, are designed to be 9 feet 
in height. Up stairs are two bed rooms, 8 by 138 feet 
each, and a chamber 16 by 16 feet, and 9 feet in height, 
with any reasonable number of closets. 

The cellar is under the main 
part of the building, which gives BED-ROOM 
as much cellar room as is usual- 8 x13 re 
ly wanted—if more is desired, os 
it can be had by excavating 
under the lean-to part. 

The chimneys are ornamen- 
tal, which, with the verge 
boards under the eaves, gives 
a finish to the building in good | 
keeping with the idea of a cot- | 
tage or country house. The | z| 
outside finish is of inch boards 
matched, and put on vertically, with battens four inches 
in width, and not less than one inch thick, rough or 
planed, painted and sanded, with a coat of paint over 
the sand. This makes a handsome finish, far superior to 
clap-boards, and looks much better. In framing, use 
timber five by ten inches for posts and girth beams, and 
for the principal floor, timber eight inches square; in- 
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stead of framing in scantling as in houses covered with 
clapboards, frame scantling three and four inches every 
three feet upward from 

the sill, horizontally— . 

the four inch side next : 

the outside covering. Or™ 
On these, nail boards CTS’ 
vertically inside ,to lath 
and plaster upon; then 
furr out with inch 
boards over the plaster 
and put on another 
coat of lath and plas- 
ter—making adoule >—- =r = 
coat of plastering all 
around the outside, or ss | oa 
exposed payf of the ager oo 
building. This makes 
a house much warmer, 
and the extra expense 
is soon saved in fuel. The timbers, each side of the 
windows, are six by five inches. By using such timber, 
the projections in the corners of the room as in case of 
square timber being used, is avoided ; and is sufficiently 
strong. By nailing cleats to the joists, and cutting in 
short pieces of boards between them, and putting upon 
this, one or one and a half inches of mortar, before lay- 
ing the floors in the principal story, it will tend to keep 
out the dampness from the cellar and add to the warmth 
of the house. J. Clinton, N. Y. 
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. How Science affects Agriculture. 





A lecture on this subject by Cuas. Daupeny, M. D., 
F. R. §., has been published in the North British Agri- 
culturist, which shows clearly that the often repeated 
assertion, that scientific investigation can accomplish noth. 
ing for the industrial classes, is without foundation, and 
originates in entire ignorance of the facts in, the case. 
New discoveries become so soon public property and ap- 
propriated to private interest, that the community lose 
sight of their origin and forget to whom they are indebted 
for the improvements,which all are so ready to avail them- 
selvesof. More careful observation will show that science, 
by referring facts to general principles, affords the only 
safe-guard against imposition, and also the only reliable 
guide toinquiryfortruth. The lecturer instances several 
discoveries of great practical benefit to the agricultural 
world, which have owed their rise to science. 

The dairy lands in Cheshire, England, were observed 
to become exhausted, the grass did not thrive, and cows 
fed upon it, could not derive the constituents of their 
milk. A lucky accident (in no way attributable to 
science) disclosed the fact that the application of bones 
restored fertility to the soil, but scientific men were not 
slow in accounting for this fertilizing property of bones, 
and in suggesting great advantages to be derived from it. 
If the phosphates, which the plants in the process of 
growth draw from the soil, could by external application 
be restored, the soil would retain its native productive- 
ness. This led to farther investigation and the discovery 
of very valuable deposits, in which the phosphate of lime 
was a large component. Aside from the worth of the 
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manure, the landed property, in the districts where it is 
found, has advanced in value, and employment been given 
to hundreds of laborers. 

With regard to the use of marl as a fertilizer, jt might 
be shown that it was only after it had been analysed and 
its real nature discovered, that it was employed to any 
considerable extent. The same is true in respect to 
guano, and the whole catalogue of artificial manures. It 
would be difficult to point to any great improvement in 
the art of cultivation, that has not owed something either 
in its discovery or perfection to science. Practice is im- 
potent without principle, and theories are useless with- 
out practice—they mutually support and aid each other. 

Yet it would be an error to suppose that every farmer 
must become a chemist, in order to be a scientific cultur- 
ist. It is the privilege of the industrial classes to employ, 
for their own purposes, the results of scierfee, but they 
should do so acknowledging their benefit. What chem- 
istry has done for agriculture, are but the pebbles upon 
the sea-shore of what it is destined to accomplish. But 
its results will be of no essential service to the farmer, 
unless they are brought before the public, their worth 
tested by actual experiment, and the conviction of their 
necessity forced upon every mind. In this, as in every- 
thing else, the force of example is powerful, more so 
than pages of carefully written and profound argument. 

Let a single farmer in a town, commence a system of 
improved husbandry, and more or less will imitate him. 
He may be ridiculed for a while, but when it is discovered 
that heis ‘‘ making the most money,” as well as excelling 
in other respects, he will be sure of some disciples. Ob- 
serve how contagious neatness is in a village ; cottage suc- 
ceeds to_cottage, flower garden to flower garden, and lawn 
to lawn, and it is equally true that dilapidated houses, 
broken fences and weed-ridden gardens are found side by 
side. So ona larger scale, will it be with farms. One 
well tilled, productive, improving farm will extend itself 
beyond its boundary lines, as certainly as an honest, in- 
telligent, thoughtful man will exert an influence. The 
great body of farmers can never be thoroughly read and 
learned man, but they can use the details of other’s ex- 
perience in their own practice—they can carry out the 
principles, which the study of scientific minds has es- 
tablished. 

In the mechanic arts science has always been the parent 
of improvement, and if the manufacturer would be suc. 
cessful, he must combine all the recent discoveries in his 
practice—must make his capital yield the greatest possi- 
ble income. Agriculture isa no less dignified and im- 
portant art—it requires no less ability and research 
than manufactures. We trust the time is not far distant, 
when a short-sighted ignorance will give place to more 
enlightened views, when the sons of the soil will invoke 
the aid of science as their patron divinity, and labor be 
invested with new power, 








Size or Enautsu Carr Horses.—The editor of the 
Michigan Farmer, says that the heaviest horse he saw at 
the great Windsor cattle show, weighed twenty-three 
hundred and fifty. His owner said that many exceeded 
that weight, and mentioned one that weighed twenty- 
seven hundred and fifty. 





Attacks of Insects on Vegetation. 


The following communication, relative to the attacks 
of insects on vegetation, contains some good suggestions, 
well worthy the attention of entomologists. But the 
writer appears to have committed the same fault that he 
complains of in others, and in Gardner’s Dictionary. 
He furnishes us with what he considers probability, and 
which, until thoroughly proved by repeated observations, 
we cannot but regard as conjecture. All we claim is, 
that none shall assume the position of teachers, when 
they ought to maintain that of investigators. If the po- 
sitions of our correspondent are correct, all we desire is 
clear, repeated, and undeniable proof, never mistaking 
cause for effect, and vice versa—not merely in one, but 
in all localities—not only in one, but in many seasons; 
for there are numberless ways of being deceived, and 
single observations, and circumstantial evidence, will 
hardly satisfy scientific observers who cannot adopt an 
opinion as truth, until it is established completely by 
what Lorp Bacon termed the ‘‘ experimentum crucis,” 
or cross-examination of nature. Eps. 

About the beginning of December, (the 11th,) an ar- 
ticle appeared in the Christian Intelligencer. credited to 
the Albany Cultivator. It is headed ‘‘ Rot in Potatoes 
—Yellows in Peach Trees—Disease in Buttonwood 
Trees ;” and the object is to attack certain opinions ad- 
vanced by Mr. Buckminster, Editor of the Massachu- 
setts Plowman. 

My own object is to furnish a hint, how aside from the 
purpose some investigations seem to be conducted; and 
also to show by a single palpable example, how a fact, 
that ought to have been fully proven, and set down as 
established in the Natural History of Horticulture, is 
still bandied about, affirmed and denied again for suc- 
cessive years, as if it were not susceptible of the simplest 
sort of proof, and that absolute. 

An opinion may lead to the most important fact. It 
was in consequence of the opinion formed before hand. 
that Kepier was led to discover those immortal laws 
of the heavenly bodies that bear his name. On the other 
hand, a turkey may have denuded a cabbage plant of 
its leaves; but all parts of the plant may be examined 
by the most powerful magnifiers in existence, without 
finding any such creature. The turkey may be flown, 
or dead, or roasted; yet it was the turkey that did the 
mischief, nevertheless. 

I wish to bring forward that condition of the peach 
tree called, or which ought to be called, the Curl ; that 
is, when the leaves present that peculiar twisted appear- 
ance, with a blistered form or forms on the upper sur- 
face, and a corresponding dimpled one on the under sur- 
face. 

Whoever has seen a cabbage plant, or still better, a 
currant bush, infested with the well known little insect 
called the aphis, in systematic language, would immedi. 
ately have the probable cause of the curl suggested to 
him. There are the same swellings on the surface of the 
leaf, while the insects will be found congregated in large 
numbers in the dimples under it. I do not see how any 
one could escape the suggestion. 

Now there is one thing to be noticed; that the defor- 
mity of the leaves is not caused by the insects there pre, 
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sert, for it is well known that on most plants they pre- 
fer almost exclusively, the small, young foliage, in juicy 
tender state, just developed from the bud. It is at this 
time, that the texture of the leaf is injured, which after- 
wards shows itself in the deformity. On the grape-vine 
you will find the young tendrils as well as the leaf buds, 
and these parts alone are covered by the aphides. But 
the blistered leaves are rare, and not conspicueds on the 
grape. 

When we apply these hints to the peach tree, and 
search for the aphis, after the tree attracts our attention 
by being covered with curled and blistered leaves—quite 
green, not yet yellow ones—we shall be disappointed. 
We may not even find his cast skin. But if we had ex- 
amined earlier in the season, in a chilly, wet spring, or 
even when snow may lie on the earliest half-grown leaves, 
we would have discovered him readily enough. 


This may explain why some who have observed but 
casually and insufficiently , suspect that this curl of the leaf 
is caused by frost and chilly weather. The truth is, 
that the aphides generally bear a considerable degree of 
cold ; and that they remain but a short time on the peach 
tree, and only at that earlyseason. They may be found 
on the common red cherry tree occasionally, in the same 
way, but in smaller numbers, so as to affect but few 
leaves. These are facts readily established. Why have 
they not been established long ago? 


What is the yellows of the peach tree? If we consult 
Gardner’s Farming Dictionary, we may conclude that 
it is merely the dying condition of the tree, from what- 
ever cause, in which he includes the depredation of the 
aphis or tree louse. But from thisslovenly account and 
inaccurate definition, we might suppose that the investi- 
gation of the cause of the form of disease to which the 
term is proper, had not been commenced yet. <A good 
account of the indications and progress of it is to be 
found somewhere, and would be far more appropriate 
than many things to be found in that book. 


Again, as to the leaficss condition of the buttonwood 
tree; if one walks in the woods at the time when the 
oak leaves are expanding, he may find under the trees, 
the ground thinly strewn with the young, pinkish, wool- 
ly oak leaves. This is the work of a brown beetle, which 
some one has said to be the ashy-green cut-worm in its 
perfect state, thongh Garduer tells us, under the head 
of ‘‘ Cut-worm,” that the latter isdeveloped into a pink 
or brown moth. This is worth settling. However, what 
Gardner quotes, Swainson or Loudon, under the head 
of ‘‘Isects,” about the cock chaffer, whose larve is the 
common white grub, with a red or orange head—might 
be applied to it with little alteration. They do not al- 
ways scatter the young leaves as they do of the white 
oak. 


I have seen whole branches of a young elm at the top, 
entirely denuded until late in the season, by this depre- 
dator. How shall we detect him so as to prove it upon 
him? Not by shaking the tree at noon, when he isasleep, 
as is recommended for the cock chaffer; nor would the 
most powerful glasses applied to all parts of this young 
elm, find him out. It was necessary to shake the tree 
after dark, and these beetles were heard dropping on the 
ground in great numbers. But they had to be sought 





with a lantern. and nimbly seized before they took wing. 
This sprinkling of oak leaves is to be fuund as far as 
Georgia, and so too, are buttonwood trees dying young. 
Has any one shaken the branches of the buitonwood at 
night, in the proper season, to discover the cause of the 
disease? 

For the diseases of vegetation generally, particularly 
where they are prevalent, the insect world presents the 
most hopeful source of knowledge. Even forthe potato 
rot, there is still some hope from this quarter, although 
the most powerful magnifiers may be unsuccessfully ap- 
plied. There are insects that perforate the leaf. and 
there are others that burrow in the stalk, where the rot 
appears; it may be none of these; yet there are a varie- 
ty of modes of investigation, not yet philosophically pur- 
sued, nor accurately determined. What we want is first, 
that what may be readily proven, should be fixed and 
established. H.R.L. Rahway, N. J. 





Winter the Time to Think. 


Winter is the time for farmers to think—spring, sum- 
mer, and fall, to work; and the three latter season’s 
labor will be to little profit, if the time of the first shall 
have been misspent. All the plans of next season’s 
operations should be laid and well considered during 
winter, Allimprovements, all designs for new opera- 
tion; all the work to be done, should then be considered 
and prepared for; so that, when the time for work ar- 
rives he will have nothing to do but to ‘‘go ahead.” 
Then he has no time to think; but if he has been wise 
during winter he will have no need of it. It is a pitiful 
sight to look at in the spring, when all nature is in an 
ecstacy of delight, to see a farmer flying about “like a 
hen with her head cut off,” trying to doa thousand 
things at once, not knowing which to do first, rnnning 
here and there in search of his rusty implements, some 
of which require repairs, some can’t be found; the plow- 
ing season passing away, the planting season rapidly ad- 
vancing, and he not prepared for anything. Oh! it is 
pitiful. Q. 


-_— ~s 
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Culture of Potatoes. 





Having noticed many suggestions in the Cultivator, in 
relation to the potato rot,—I send you my experience the 
past season, in cultivating the potatoe. My soil of a 
light sandy loom—plowed pretty deep—thoroughly 
limed, planted first and second week in May, in hills 34 
feet apart. One acre of ‘‘ blues” and whites, with ma- 
nure on the potato in each hill, before covering. One 
third rotted and one third did not come to half size; 
began to wilt in tops in July, died in August, taken up 
in September. 

One acre planted with long reds, communly known in 
this country as the ‘‘ long Johns,” planted same asabove 
—no manure—grew fine till cut down with October frost 
—fine. large, and little or no rot. 

The first acre worked with the plow and hoe, till 
July, yielded but fifty bushels. The second acre, work- 


ed with the hoe alone till July, and raised in middle of 
of October, yielded two hundred and thirty five bushels. 

Wherein have I failed, and what will be an effectual 
remedy? Yours truly, G. W. Youneman. 
port, Lycoming county, Pa. 
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Ayrshire Cattle. 


Eps. Cuttrvator—This breed, which takes its name 
from the county of Ayrin Scotland, where it originated, 
has become widely disseminated ; and, if I may credit ac- 
counts andauthorities, is now, asa dairy breed, the most 
popular in Britain. 

The most authentic accounts represent it to have been 
formed by the union of the Alderney and Teeswater or 


Short-horn, with the ancient stock of the district. This 
is strongly corrobated by the general appearance of the 
animals themselves; rot less by their properties—docili- 
ty, hardiness, and fecundity in, and richness of, milk. 

The nucleus of the breed appears to have been first 
known under the name of the ‘* Dunlop Stock,” having 
been possessed by a distinguished family in Ayrshire, 
by the name of Dunlop, as early as 1780. 

Rawlin, as quoted by Youatt, who wrote in 1794, 
speaking of the cattle of Ayrshire, says—‘‘ They have 
another breed called the Dunlop cows, which are allowed 
to be the best race for yielding milk in Great Britain or 
Treland, not only for large quantities, but also for rich- 
ness of quality.” 

Professor Low says, in his Illustrations, in reference 
to the nistory of the Ayrshires—‘‘ Authentic records are 
wanting to show by what progressive steps this breed has 
become molded into its present form; but that it had 
spread over a large tract of the country, and had ac- 
quired the character of a distinct and well defined breed ”’ 

Col. Le Couteur, in his paper on Jersey or Alder- 
ney cows, published in the Transactions of the New- 
York State Ag. Society in 1850, refers to a statement 
by Quayle, in which he says—‘‘ The Ayrshire is a cross 
between the Short-horn and Alderney.” 

Prof. Low sums up the subject as follows: ‘‘ From 
all the evidence, which, in the absence of authentic docu- 
ments, the case admits of, it is clear, the dairy breed of 
Ayrshire owes the character which distinguishes it from 
the older race, to a mixture of the blood of the races 
of the continent and the dairy breed of Alderney.” 

As to the leading points and characteristics of the 
Ayrshires, no description is more correct than that of 
Prof. Low. It is as follows: 

‘*The modern Aryshires stand in the fifth or sixth 
class of British breeds, as it respects size. The horns 
are small, and curve inward at the extremities, after the 
manner of the Alderneys. The shoulders are light, and 
the loins broad and deep—a conformation almost always 
accompanying the property of yielding abundant milk. 
The skin is moderately soft to the touch, and of an orange 
yellow tinge about the eyes and udder. The prevailing 
color is a reddish brown, mixed with more or less white. 
The muzzle is usually dark, though it is often flesh color. 
The limbs are slender, the neck small, and the head free 
from coarseness. 

‘* The cows are very docile and quiet, and hardy to the 
degree of being able to subsist on any ordinary food. 
They give a large quantity of milk in proportion to their 
size and the food they consume, and the milk is of an 
excellent quality. Healthy cows, on good pasture, give 
800 or 900 gallons in the year—althongh taking into ac- 
covnt the younger and less productive, 600 gallons may 
be considered a fair average for the low counties and 
somewhat less for the high.” 

Stephens, in the ‘‘ Book of the Farm,” and in “ the 
Farmer’s Guide,” speaking of the milking properties of 
the Ayrshires. says—‘‘ They are in such high repute on 
that account, that most of the nobility throughout the 
kingdom are furnished with Ayrshire cows.” 

In relation to their color, he says that, although red 
and white are most common, yet that sometimes a clear 
red or even those of a yellow or dun color, are to be 
seen—that such colors are known to be borne by stocks 
of the purest and oldest blood. 

Tn regard to the yield of Ayrshire cows. Martin says, 
‘* It has been estimated that a good Ayrshire cow will 
yield for two or three months after calving, five gallons 
of milk daily; for the next three months. three gallons 
daily, and a gallon and a half for the next three months. 








This milk it is calculated will return about 250 lbs. of 
butter annually, or 500 lbs. of cheese. This is, however, 
somewhat exaggerated—four or four and a half gallons 
of milk a day is about the average product.” 

The author of ‘‘ British Husbandry” remarks, in re- 
ference to this yield—‘‘ If equalled, we believe it will 
not be found exceeded by any other breed in the king- 
dom.” 

Youatt says, in relation to the Ayrshires, that they 
produce an unusual quantity of rich cream—that they 
feed kindly and profitably, that their fat is mingled with 
the flesh rather than separated in the form of tallow, 
and that they will fatten on pastures and in districts 
where others could not be made to thrive at all, except 
partly or principally supported by artificial food. 

Dickson in his work ** on the breeding of live stock,” 
says of the Ayrshires—‘‘ The cows have obtained a 
world-wide celebrity as milkers, and are to be found in 
most of the dairies of noblemen and gentlemen. in every 
part of the kingdom.” 

The cow ‘‘ Ayr,” owned by Mr. Prentice near Al- 
bany, has given regularly, on grass feed only, over twen- 
ty quarts daily through the favorable season, and will 
milk the vear round. This cow is of very small size 
and easily kept. Another of Mr. Prentice’s cows—a 
grand daughter of the above, a five-year-old, produced 
in 1851, twelve pounds and seven ounces of butter in @ 
week, without the least deviation from the ordinary 
treatment of the herd, on grass only. 

In fact, whether the Ayrshires are judged by their 
actual produce, or by the external points which, by ex- 
perience and observation, are acknowledged to denote 
dairy qualities, it must be admitted that they take a 
high rank ; and it is believed that their adoption for the 
dairy would secure the following advantages over the 
stock commonly kept for that purpose in this country: 

Ist. A greater quantity and better quality of milk, 
for the food consumed. 

2d Better symmetry and constitution, greater docili- 
ty of temperament, and tendency to gain flesh when not 
giving milk. 

3d. Greater uniformity in the general character of the 
stock, from its inherent or hereditary qualities. V. V. 


———--——¢ G2 
A Double Furrower 





Eps. Cuttivator—I send you the plan of a Double 
Furrower, which we have used five years. We find it 
very handy. It furrows twice as much as the old fash- 
ioned way. It can be set two, three, or ‘our feet apart. 





Explanation of the Cut. 


A. The shoe made of plank, 2 inches thick. 

B.B. Shares; same as those on a double mould board 
plow, bolted on the shoe. 

C.C. These pieces are made of 2 inch plank, and mor- 
ticed in the shoe. 

D.D. These rods are made with heads on one end, and 
nut on the other. They pass through the stanchion, C. 
C., through the plank, E., and the upright, F., which 
forms a hinge ; the holes are a little larger than the rods, 
and work freely. 

G. Crosspiece, on which are two handles; it is bolted 
loosely on the uprights, and works same as plank, E. 

H. Beam bolted tirmly on the plank, E. 

I. Rod to stiffen the beam. 

The plank uprights and crosspiece. are 14 inch stuff 

It is necessary to have a wheel on the beam, the same 
as on a plow. A. T. James. New-Rochelle, Westchester 
Co., N. Y., 1851. 
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Odds and Ends. 


L. Tucxer, Esq.—In remitting my animal subscrip- 
tion, allow me to avail myself of the kind and conside- 
rate invitation extended to your readers, towards the close 
of the article addressed to correspondents in this month’s 
number, among whom I count myself as one more ac- 
customed to guide the plow than the pen, although I 
certainly think you cannot blame the “ weaker fry” for 
not showing their heads after having been accustomed to 
the strong and sterling articles from such pens as are 
wielded by Hotsproox, Acricota, Norton, and a host 
of others. In reading your valedictary on the first page 
of this month’s number, I was forcibly struck with the 
announcement that the ‘‘ twenty-first year” of your labors 
as an agricultural editor, had nowexpired. Twenty-one 
long years spent in the promotion of an object, acknow- 
ledged by the wise and good of all ages and all nations, 
to be eminently worthy of the highest talent and the 
highest ambition. 


What a host of interesting associations must cluster 
around the heart, when the scenes that have transpired 
during those long years,are by ‘‘ fond recollection brought 
to the view.” Think of the mighty influence which has 
been exerted, asthe monthly leaves of the Genesee Farm- 
er and The Cultivator have found their way to thousands 
of hearths and homes, scattered allover the land. Who 
can tell how many fields, long since made nearly barren 
under an exhausting system of cropping, have been once 
more made to blossom as the rose, and yield their rich 
burdens of golden corn, under the guidance of an im- 
proved practice as taught in the pages of those sterling 
journals, thus amply rewarding the labors of the husband- 
men, and filling their hearts with food’and gladness? And 
how many young men, think you, dazzled by the seduc- 
tive influences thrown around the ‘ professions,” and the 
still more dangerous allurements of trade and specula- 
tion, have been brought to fall in love with agriculture, 
and in consequence are now enjoying the solid pleasures 
that cluster around the home of the intelligent cultiva- 
tor of the soil, simply through the influence of these 
journals. Could the truth be known, I have no doubt 
that hundreds, if not thousands, of such young men 
could be found, who are to-day thankful that they were 
induced. to follow this peaceful calling. Would to God 
there were thousands more. ‘The perusal by one individ- 
ual, of one article adapted to that individual’s circum- 
stances, has often been the means of great good to him 
and his family alone. Multiply this by the thousands of 
others who have read the same, and to whom it may have 
been equally a message of good, and tell me if you can 
the amount of humar happiness that has been the result. 
Surely if the man who ‘‘ makes two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before,” is entitled to praise 
as a benefactor of his race, you, my dear sir, who have 
been for twenty-one years successfully engaged in this 
useful cause, can have no fears as to the verdict posterity 
will pronounce on you. 

But much remains yet to be done. As has been well 
remarked, ‘‘ the seientific practice of agriculture is yet 
in its infancy’’—millions of acres of as fine land. as ever 
lay beneath the sun, are year by year wasting away un- 
der the exhausting process of continual cropping, and 
their owners are either indifferent and careless about it, 
or else being aware of the real state of things are sighing 
for the fresh prairies of the west. Tell them of a better 
way, and they shake their heads dubiously, and tell you 
they ‘‘ dont believe in book farming—the land isall worn 
out—never was good for nothing, and its no use.” Ask 





them what they will take for their farms. and of a sud. 
den they brighten up, and very complacently tell you, 
they think them worth from 30 to 40 dollars an acre, 
when not a mother’s son of them is making two per cent 
on the money, and many actually running behind. Even 
in this comparatively young state, this isthe condition of 





—— 


things, and an old and respected citizen remarked to me 
the other day, that he was well satisfied the acreabdle 
produce of even this county, ¢{Trumbull,) which boasts a 
population as intelligent as any other, was yearly dimin- 
ishing ; and yet the majority slumber on regardless of 


future consequences. If Queen Victoria should send a 
graceless scape goat to set fire to some man’s bay stack, 
the whole country would be burning up with virtuous 
indignation—but here is an annual waste of productive 
capability that cannot be measured by any thing less than 
thousands of stacks of hay, and yet but few regard it. I 
say but few, for we have some who are awake, and are 
trying to turn the current into a better channel. We 
have an agricultural society, that for afew years has been 
doing good, though the last fair was pronounced decided- 
ly poor, and many as usual predict failure. The sovereign 
people can’t afford to pay a shilling for the privilege of 
seeing a few pumpkins and squashes—not they—and this 
in the heart of ‘* cheesedom”—but enough of this for pre- 
sent. Allow me, my dear sir, in closing, to congratulate 
you on the success which has attended you in the course 
of your long. career as an agricultural editor, and may 
kind heaven spare your life at least as many more years, 
that you may not only continue to cheer the husbandman 
in his labors, but may see an abundant harvest as the re- 
sult of your own. Buckeye. Trumbull county, O, 
Dec. 17, 1851. 


~~ 


A Model Farm School. 


The want of a definite system of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, which has made the many discussions on this impor- 
tant subject, of little practical avail, is beginning to be 
remedied. In the Granite Farmer of Feb. 4, is an arti- 
cle headed ‘‘ 4 Model Farm School,” from the pen of 
Henry F. Frencu, Esq., who has distinguished himself 
as a writer of clear, practical common sense, in the Hor- 
TICULTURIST, and in different Agricultural Journals. The 
plan proposed bas the merit of simplicity and practica- 
bility, features which are seldom combined in schemes of 
this kind. He proposes a farm of two hundred acres, 
differing as much as possible in soil, upon which should be 
erected a building with lecture-rooms, apparatus, library, 
&c., to accommodate some fifty students. A model farm- 
house, barn, and out-houses, to be constructed, and the 
farm stocked with the most approved breeds of domestic 
animals. A principal to have the entire control of the 
Institution, under the supervision of a Board of Agricul- 
ture appointed by the State, and to be thoroughly vers- 
ed in every branch of scientific and practical farming. 
He would have so much of the elementary branches of 
instruction taught, as would enable the student to pursue 
successfully the higher branches of Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, Natural History, Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery—the whole course of study to have especial re- 
ference to application on the farm, and all the labor to be 
performed by the students in rotation. 

These are the principal features of the plan, as detail- 
ed in the article referred to. Could such institutions be 
founded in every state, or still better, in every county, 
they would be of immense value—would meet the wants 
of the great body of farmers. But there is still an im- 
perative want of a nucleus to all these Model Schools— 
an Institution where teachers can be educated, and sci- 
ence pursued farther than would be possible on a farm. 
Yet we are by no means certain that these Model Schools 
should not be started first; for then the need of such a 
higher institution would be more keenly and generally 
felt 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ounsiiientiretiione: 

Watxs ANp TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN Enc- 
LAND.—By the politeness of the author, Frep. Law 
Oxmsreap, we have received several proof sheets of a 
work, entitled as above, now in press by G. P. Putnam 
of New-York. Judging from the preface, and a hasty 
glance at a few pages, we are disposed to think well of it. 
It is written in a spirited style, with now and then a touch 
of humor to beguile the tedium of narration. The au- 
thor, beiug a practical farmer, and having visited England 
for the purpose of becoming better acquainted with the 
condition of the laboring classes,—the systems of Agri- 
culture peculiar to that country, and also of discovering 
what in their practice could be safely and usefully adopt- 
ed here, comes before the reading world in a guise some- 
what different from an ordinary tourist. A much truer 
exponent of the agricultural condition of a country can 
be obtained by direct association with the mass of farmers 
than by consulting the records of Agricultural sooieties 
and the laboratories of agricultural chemists. The au- 
thor seems to have made his tour with this fact in view, 
and to have written faithfully and without prejudice, his 
observations. The book is neatly printed and illustrated 
by engravings of buildings, implements, &c.—250 pages, 
12 mo. 





HorsEMANSHIP,INCLUDING THE BREAKINC AND TRAIN- 
ina or Horsss, is the title of a work, translated from 
the French of F. Baucner, published by A. Harr, 
Philadelphia. It is devoted to directions for training 
horses to the saddle, and follows out the detail of every 
exercise with all the minuteness of the French mind. To 
equestrians, who wish to combine in an animal spirited 
action and perfect managibility, the rules laid down in 
this book, will be valuable. Horses need a competent 
tutor as much as a child, and were more careful and judi- 
cious training bestowed upon them in the outset, we 
should not see so many ill-bred vicious beasts, that de- 
fy every effort to make them serviceable. 





Lossina’s Picrortat Fikip Book or THE REVOLUTION, 
is now nearly complete. Embracing, as it does, a suc- 
cinct history of the American Revolution, with illustra- 
tions drawn from scenes of interest to every mind, it 
will be a valuable addition to every library. It is finely 
executed by Harper & Brothers. 





Harper’s Macazine for February is, as usual, bounti- 
fully supplied with instructive and entertaining matter, 
including the continuance of of the biographies of Bona- 
parte and Franklin. It enjoys a large circulation, which 
is prima facie evidence of its popularity. 





THe INTERNATIONAL, for February, gives brief biogra- 
phies of Cowtry and Fox, together with engravings of 
‘their residences and favorite retreats.- Among other ex- 
cellent articles, we notice ‘‘ Reminiscent Reflections of 
Chief Justice Srory,” and the address of Dr. Francis 
at the printer’s banquet in New-York. 








Lirrety’s Livine AcE holds a high rank among the | 
literary periodicals of the day. Rejecting everything of 
a transient nature, it isa true representative of the litera- | 


ture and leading subjects of interest, both in Europe and 
our own country. Published weekly by E. Littell & 
Co., Boston, Mass., at $6 a year. 


wer 





Agriculture the Mother of all Professions. 


As the earth is the mother of all mankind, so agricul- 
ture is the mother of all other professions, and this I 
suppose is the reason why all other professions seek and 
find succor from their mother. It is natural for a child 
when it wants bread, to ask its mother for it—who else 
could it ask it of, with as much confidence? She is con- 
sidered by all her children. rich in this world’s goods. She 
has stores laid up for many years, and she has a good 
farm, and in their times of need it is natural for her 
children to expect assistance from her. On the other 
hand, the unnatural urchins never once spend a thought 
about her necessities, her hard labors, or of improving 
her condition. She is rich they say, she has stores of 
bread and meat, and she has a good farm,—she requires 
no aid fromus. Andthusit goes. Our good old mother 
has nothing to do but toil and sweat at her drudgery, 
provide bread and meat for all her children, and pay the 
bills for all manner of expenditures. Now these child- 
ren do very wrong. They should assist the old lady in 
every possible way. They should encourage her work 
people and build good school-houses for them, and edu- 
cate them; and they should give them Christmas and 
New Year's presents and curious trinkets, in the form 
of premiums, medals, and all sorts of fine things. This 
would stimulate them to serve the old lady more faith- 
fully, energetically, and efficiently, and would render 
her days more cheerful and her nights more comfortable. 
Let all the world think of this. Only suppose the old 
lady should die. what would become of all of you pro- 
fessional men, merchants, mechanics, all? Where would 
you get bréad and meat and clothing to your backs? 
Think of these things, and treat the dear old lady better, 
I beg of you. S. 





os 
. 





Prorit oF RAISING Ducks.—A correspondent of the 
Rural New- Yorker, gives the following result of a small 


experiment with 14, four males and ten females:— 
30 dozen eggs sold at 12} cts. per dozen,...... 
15 “cc “6 10 “c “ 





eesese 1.50 
5 $6 “ 12 a 62 
5 * used for setting ‘* devote 63 
33 «& inthe family “ er eeges 47 
4 Ibs. feathers at 50 cts. (picked 5 times) ...... 2.00 
14 so'd when dressed at 624 cts. per pair, ...... 4.38 
13,35 
Deduct 6 bushels corn at 50 cts.,........0se0eees 3.00 
PPP Tre $10.36 
The cost of the required labor is not given. The eggs 


were placed under hens, and 51 hatched. 





Sertine a Roave To catcu A Rocve.—A correspon- 
dent of the London Farmer’s Magazine says, that after 
resorting to all common expedients, to get rid of the 
fly that destroys turnips, without success, he succeeded 
by the following novel means. Taking the hint from 
tales of life in India, where certain species of ants infest 
every place, and reign supreme for the time, driving all 


before them, he went to the ant hills in the woods, and 
filled sacks of ants, and with gloves on his hands, turned 


them down in little heaps, at regular distances, over 
the field, where upon the enemy were exterminated. 
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Postage of the Cultivator and Cultivator Almanac. 


We re-publish the following, from our Jan. No., and add a letter 
from the Department, deciding that the Cultivator Almanac is subject 
only to the same charge as a single number of the paper itself, when 
sent to subscribers. 





Post-OrFice DEPARTMENT, 

Appointment Office, Nov. 24, 1851. 
Sir—I have received your letter of the 20th inst. The “ Cultiva- 
tor’’ is considered as being under the classification of a “ newspaper,” 
as that term is defined by the 16th section of the act of 3d March, 
1S45 ; and it therefore is eutitied toall the benefits granted to, and sub- 

ject to all the restrictions imposed by law on such publications. 
Respectfully yours, S. D. JACOBS, 
[st Assist. P. M. Geul. 


The postage on the Cultivator is therefore as follows: 


For any distance not exceeding 50 miles,......... 5 cents per year. 
Over 50, and not exceeding 300 miles, ........... 10 cents per year. 
Over 300 ve 1,000 miles,.. ........ 15 _ 


Over 1,000 $ 2,000 miles,........... 20 oO, OF 
Over 2,000 ” 4,000 miles,...... .... 2 “ 
Cnet 4D wiihas cvisitiitistit. Wass: = .-* 


To prevent any misapprehension we quote the 16th section of the 
Swe of 3d March, 1845, referred to in the above letter. 11 is as fol- 
ows : 

Sec 16. And be it further enacted, that the term ‘ Newspaper,”’ 
hereinbefore used, shall be, and the same is hereby defined to be any 
printed publication, issued in numbers, consisting of not more than 
two sheets, and published at short stated intervals of not more than 
one mouth, conveying intelligence of passing events, and bona fide 
extras and supplements of such publication.’’ 

By this extract it will be seen that the Pictorial Cultivator Almanac 
is entitled to go to our subseribers as a supplement to The Cultivator, 
it being a “bona fine supplement’ to it, and nothing else. The Al- 
manac is not published for sale, and is sent only to subscribers to the 
Cultivator. 

Post-OrFrick DEPARTMENT, 
Appointment Office, Jan. 23, 1852. 

S1r—-I have received your letter of the 23d inst., asking whether 
the “Cultivator Almanac’? ought to be considered as a Supplement 
to the Albany Cultivator, and rated with postage as such, or be con- 
sidered as a transient publication, and rated accordingly. 

A “Supplement,’”? to come within the provisions of the law which 
allows such issues to be sent to subscribers at a postage equal to the 
sum paid on a single number of the principal publication, at subscrip- 
tion rates, ought not to exceed three ounces in weight, and should 
contain such matter only, as will supply that which is wanted to make 
the principal publication complete. 

Upon examination of the “Cultivator Almanac,’’ I have come to 
the conclusion that it may be considered as a “y ET to the Al- 
bany Cultivator. Respectfully yours, S. D. JACOBS, 

Ist Assist. P. M. Genl. 

Jacob Allen, Esq., P. M. South Hartford, Washington Co., N. Y. 


——__—— + @ eo —__—_—_ 
Albany Prices Current. 





ALBANY, Saturday, Feb. 14. 

There has been a steady demand for flour and provisions during the 
month; the former under the influence of foreign advices, and the 
latter in consequence of the increasing certainty of alight siock of 
new Pork in the Western markets, have rapidly advanced. Wheat 
too has kept pace with flour. 

FLOUR—The city and eastern demand for flour during the month 
has been good; the sales reaching 10,000 to 11,000 bls., at rates show- 
ing a gradually improving market. We quote State $4.50a$4.62}— 
for State and Western, $1.624a%4.75—for favorite Siate and Western, 
$4.75a%4.S74—for Genesee and extra do. $5a$5.50. These figures 
show a large advance on the low grades. 

GRAIN—Genesee wheat is now held at 118c.; the last reported 
sales were at 112} on 7th inst. The transactions in other descriptions 
of grain are confined to street sales at 65c. for Rye, 36$037c. for Oats, 
63a6ic. for Corn, and 72 was the last figure fur Barley. A sale of 
10,000 bushels Barley malt, was made early this month in p.t. Small 
Peas are 69c., Marrowfats $1.75. White Beans $1.50. 

PROVISIONS—The retail demand for provisions is very good and 
prices have further advanced; we quote prime pork $14.50, mess do. 
$16, clear do. $17.50. Beef, $9.50 for mess and $5.50a5.75 for prime. 
Smoked beef 9}al0c. Smoked hams 94al0}e., do shoulders 74a8e. 
Butter 16a1Sc. for State and firm. Cheese searce,6ja7c. Indressed 


hogs the business is about closed; the last reported sale was at $7a 
$7.09. Yesterday a sale of 200 bis. city packed mess was made at 
$15.50 and within a few days 30,000 lbs. green hams at 9}c. The 
tendency of the market is upwards. 

WOOL—The sales of the month are 100,000 lbs. at 4ic. for mixed 
Ohio, 39 for Michigan, and including some lots on p.t. 

HOPS are 30c. with sales 50 to 60 bales. Some 300 bales have 
been received at Philadelphia from England, and are in market at 
rates current in that city. 

SEED—Not much doing. Large clover $6a6.125. Timothy $2.50 
23,00 for fair 0 prime lots. Flax seed $1.12}. 





New-York State County Ag. Societies. 


Orsreco.—At the annual meeting of this Society, at Cooperstown 
Dec. 20, a deputation was received from the towns in the south a 
southwestern parts of the county proposing to abandon the society 
known for many years as the Butternuts Agricultural Society, and 
unite with the county society. After hearing the arguments for 
against the proposition, which were given with candor and apparent 
good feeling, it was agreed to unite, and it was stipulated to hold the 
annual Fairs alternately at Louisville (Morris) and Cooperstown. 

The society proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, which resulted as follows: 

President—Hon. SAMUEL 8. BOWNE. 

Vice-Presidents—Henry J. Bowers, Joun W. Tunxicuirr, Ep- 
WARD HALL. 

Treasurer—Joun T. PHinney. 

Secretary—CresTER JaRvis. 

Executive Committee—Francis Rotch, R. H. Van Rensselaer, 
Williams Rathbun, David B. St. Sohn, Renssclaer Day, Thomas 
Jackson, Alexander H. Clark, Hiram Waite, Nelson H. Washbon, 
Richard Franchot, David Bundy, W. Frater, Jonah Davis, Joseph 
W. Ball, Abijah Barnum, S. G. Cone, F. A. Pearsall, Wm. A. Walker. 


CorTLanp.—Officers of the Society for 1852:—Anthony Freer, 
Pres’t.; G. W. Chamberlin, Paris Barber, Moses Kimiey, and Man- 
ley Hobart, V. Presidents; Amos Rice, Homer, Cor. Sec’y; L. 8. 
Pomeroy, Rec. Sec’y; M. L. Webb, Treasurer. 


JerFeERsoN.—Officers for 1852:—Jolm A. Sherman, of Rutland, 
President; George White, Rutland, Curtis Goulding, Pamelia, Join 
J. Green, Adams, Oliver Grow, Hounsfield, Mason Salsbury, Ellis- 
burg, Joel Woodworth, Watertown, George J. Kuight, Brownville, 
Eugene Blanc, Le Ray, Albert L. Kinney, Rodman, Wm. McCollis- 
ter, Antwerp, Simeon Fulton, Wilna, Jason Clark, Alexindria, Levi 
Torrey, Cape Vincent, V. Presidents ; Talcott H. Camp, Watertown 
Treasurer; John C. Sterling, Watertown, Cor. Secretary ; Edward 
S. Massey, Watertown, Rec. Secretary. 


St. Lawrence.—We are glad to see the farmers of this county, 
awakening to the subject of agricultural improvement. At a meet- 
ing held at Canton on the 23th June, a County Ag. Society was or- 
ganized, and the following officers elected : 

Henry Van Rensselaer, Oswegaichie, President; Urial H. Orvis, 
Massena, Jonah Sanford, Hopkinton, and Hiram 3. Johnson, Can- 
ton, V. Presidents; Henry G. Foote, Oswegaichie, Secretary; Ebe- 
nezer Miner, Canton Treasurer. 

GaLEN.—This town, in Wayne co., has an efficient Society, as 
we learn by the proceedings at its annual meeting on the 12th . 
last. They have established an Ag. Library, and will hold a Fair 
the ensuing season. Strong resolutions in favor of legislative aid to 
agricultural education were adopted, and the following officers chosen 
for 1852:—Isaac M. Gillett, President; D. Jennison, C. H. Bliss, M. 
D. Beatle, E. B. Kellogg, and B. H. Streeter, V. Presidents; Joseph 
Watson, Secretary; Thomas Plumtree, Treasurer, and L. 5. Ket- 
chum, Librarian. 





Vermont Societies. 


Bennincton County.—Officers forthe year ensuing :—Charles 
Hicks, President; Jerome J. Hill, Martin, Wheelock, V. President; 
Norman Bottum, Treasurer ; P. M. Henry, Secretary. 

Appison Co.—Officers for 1952:—Hon. Harvey Munsill, of Bristol, 
President; Edwin Hammond, Middlebury, M. W.C. Wright, Shore- 
ham, V. Presidents; Jos. H. Barrett, Middlebury, Secretary; E. 8. 
Bottum, New-Huven, Ass’t Secretary; Harry Goodrich, Middlebury, 
Treasurer. 

FRANKLIN CounTY.—The annual meeting was held at St. Albans, 
on the 16th January, when the following officers were elected :— 
Decius R. Bogue, St. Albans, President; Anson Buck, St. Albans, 
Harmon Northrop, Fairfield, V. Presidents; Victor Atwood, St, Al- 
bans, Treasurer; C. H. Hayden, St. Albans, Secretary. 








Premiums to Agents of the Cultivator. 





As an inducement to those disposed to act as Agents, the following 
Premiums will be paid in Casu, SiLveR PLATE, or AGRICULTURAL 
Booxs and IMPLEMENTS, to those who send us the largest list of sub- 
seribers for THe CuLtivaTor for 1852, previous to the tenth of April 
next. , 

1. To the one sending us the largest number. with the pay in ad- 
vance, at the club price of sixty-seven cents each, the sum of Firry 
DoLLaRs. | f 

2. To the one sending us the next largest list, the sum of Forty 
DoLiars. ; 

3. To the one sending us the next largest list, the sum of Txrrty- 
Five Doviars. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of Tuirty Dotiars. 

5. For the next largest list, the sum of Twenty-Five Do.iars. 

6. For the next largest list, Twenty DoLLars. 

7. For the next largest list, Firreexn DoLiars. 

8. For the next largest list, Ten DoLLars. 

9. For ie next largest list, Five DoLiars. 

10. To all who send us Thirty Subseribers or over, and do not re- 
ceive one of the above Prizes, a copy of Tue Horticu.tvrist for 
one year. " 

i To all who send us Fifieen Subscribers, and do not receive one 
of the above Premiums, Tue Horticutturist for six months. 
eo - 


Every Subscriber an Agent. 


All our Subseribers, as well as all Posimasters, are especially in. 
vited to act as Agents for our publications, Tux Cuntivator and 
Tue Horticc.tvrist. 














f 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





AcKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Communications have come to 
hand, since our last, from A Subscriber in Orange Co., 
Verb. Sat, V. V., John Johnston, H.C. W., A. Baley, 
Egbert Cowles, A. D. H., Charles Schinz, Lyman Hall, 
Alfred Baylies, Woodford, C. H. Cleveland, F. M. R., 
C.R. Smith, C. D. B., J. W. Colburn, S. F., W. R. 
Manley, Morgan Butler, A. H. Avery, D. D. T. More, 
J.R. P., H. W. Bulkley, S. E. Todd. 

Books, Pamputets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: Horsemanship, including the breaking and training 
of Horses, by F. Baucher, from the publisher, A. Harr, 
Philadelphia——An Address before the Lancaster Co. 
(Pa.) Ag. Society, by James Gowen, Esq., from the 
Author. Transactions of the Agricultural Societies 
of Massachusetts, for 1850. from Ww. Bacon, Esq. 
Transactions of the Essex (Mass.) Ag. Society‘for 1851. 
from J. W. Procror, Esq. Address of Hon. M. P. 
Wicper, before the Berkshire Ag. Society, from the 
Author. Transactions of Hampden Co. (Mass.) Ag. 
Society for 1851, from J. Brewer, Esq., Treasurer of 
the Society. 

i> Onr correspondents, to whom we tender our grate- 
ful thanks, for their liberal favors, must have patience 
with with us. In due time they will all have a place. 




















An AcricutturAL Bureav.—Senator Dory of Wis- 
consin, has introduced into the U. 8. Senate, ‘a bill to 
establish an Agricultural Bureau in the Department of 
the Interior”’—which provides for the appointment of a 
Commissioner of Agriculture, whose duty it shall be ‘‘ to 
collect agricultural statistics; to procure and distribute 
valuable seeds, cuttings, buds and tubers; to cause to be 
made all desirable analyses of minerals and mineral wa- 
ters, and such as relate to the composition and improve- 
ment of soils; the feeding of domestic animals; the pre- 
paration and preservation of provisions and breadstuffs ; 
the cotton and manufacture of flax, hemp, and sugar, 
and such other manufactures as may be connected with 
agriculture, and aris¢ immediately out of agricultural 
produets; and to prepare and make annually a full report 
to Congress containing an account of such experiments 
as may have been made, and such useful information as 
he may have obtained on all the subjects connected with 
the duties of his office.” The bill also provides for the 
establishment of a chemical laboratory, the appointment 
of a chemist, clerks, &. The plan appears to us to be 
a good one, and we would suggest to our state and coun- 
ty Agricultural Societies, the propriety of immediately 
sending in petitions in favor of its passage. We cannot 
believe that Congress would refuse the comparatively 
small appropriation necessary to carry it into effect, if a 
vigorous effort in its favor, was made by the fyiends of 
agricultural improvement throughout the country. 





Laree Frieece.—A correspondent at North Montpe- 
lier, (Vt.) says ‘‘ we sheared a merino buck of the At- 
wood stock, last July—the wool, one year’s growth, lack- 
ing one day. The weight of sheep before shearing was 
121 lbs.—after shearing, 101 Ibs. of carcass. 20 Tbs. and 
four ounces washed wool—who can beat it?” 





— 


Natrionat AGcricutturAL Convention.—Previous to 
our late State Fair at Rochester, the President, Hon. 
Joun DELAFIELD, invited the attendance at that Fair, 
of the several Presidents of the different State Ag. As- 
sociations, for the purpose of consulting on the expe- 
diency of calling a National Convention, to consider the 
interests of agriculture, and to organize a National 
Agricultural Society, if deemed expedient. The call, 
however, was not responded to. Since then, the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Agriculture, and the Pennsylvania 
State Ag. Society, have both taken up the subject, and 
recommended the holding of a National Convention. At 
the last meeting of the Ex. Com. of the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society, the prujett was approved; and we hope 
those having the matter in charge, will issue their call 
with as little delay as possible. The influence of sucha 
convention at this time, might secure the passage of the 
bill now before Congress, for organizing an Agricultural 
Bureau at Washington,—an object, we believe, very 
generally desired. 





Massacuusetts Boarp or AGRICcULTORE.—This Board 
organised the past year, by a convention of delegates from 
the several county Agricultural Societies in the State, is 
becoming, under the ever active labors of its President, 
the Hon. Marsnatt P. Witper, a very efficient means 
of good tothe state. Delegates were selected the last 
year, to attend all the County Fairs in the State; and at 
a recent meeting of the Board in Boston, the reports of 
the several Delegates were received. The efforts of the 
Board are also awakening a deep interest on the subject 
of agricultural education. At the late meeting, Mr. 
Wi per, from the Committee on Agricultural Educa- 
tion, submitted a series of resolutions, taking high 
ground on this subject, which were adopted ; and a com. 
mittee was appointed to present the same to the Legisla- 
ture, and to urge the passage of such laws as may be ne- 
cessary to carry out the principles and views contained 
inthem. They ask for the establishment of a State De- 
partment of Agriculture, with officers commensurate 
with the importance of the duty to be performed; sug- 
gest the propriety and expediency of reserving a portion 
of the proeeceds of the sales of the public lands, and de- 
voting such sum to the promotion of Agricultural Sci- 
ence; and in short claim for Agriculture the same foster- 
ing care which is bestowed upon other interests. 





Virersta Strate Acricotturat Socrery.—An im- 
portant movement has been made in the Legislature of 
Virginia, which, if its object be consummated, will be one 
of the most important ‘‘ Acts” of that great common- 
wealth. <A bill has been introduced into the House of 
Delegates to incorporate a State Agricultural Society, 
and providing for the establishment of district sdcictics 
throughout the State. The bill proposes to endow each 
district society with an annuity from the public treasury, 
on condition that an equal sum shall be annually contri- 
buted by individuals. There is no state in the Union in 
which such a movement will be more beneficial, none af- 
fording so large a field for its beneficent action; there is 
not a state in the whole confederacy that has so much 
land in an unimproved, and almost unproductive state, 
and not one that has the means of improvement in so 
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cheap and accessible a form. Nothing is wanted in Vir- 
ginia but the spirit, to make her the very first in agri- 
cultural states. Her soil is capable of any degree of im- 
provement; her climate is all that can be desired. She 
has all the means at hand, and only requires the will, to 
put the willing hand to the plow, and the strong arm to 
the reaper, and then to gather the largest harvest of any 
of her sisters. 

Vermont Strate Ac. Sociery.—We notice by the 
Middlebury Register, that at the late meeting of the Ad- 
dison County Agricultural Society, a discussion arose as 
to the propriety of sustaining their State Agricultural 
Society. It was stated that fears were entertained that 
the existence of the State Society would prove injurious 
to the County Societies. Such has not been the result 
in this state. On the other hand, our State Society has 
given new vigor tothe county associations previously ex- 
isting, and has led to the organization of others in almost 
all the counties in the state. In noone particular has the 
State Society’s influence been more beneficial, than in its 
favorable effects upon the county societies; and we are 
glad to see that a resolution, in favor of sustaining their 
State Society, was adopted; and we trust that the 
other county societies in Vermont will do all they can to 
aid in carrying into effective operation their state associ- 
tion. 








INsECTs ON THE Ptum Tree.—We have been kindly 
furnished by Joun Luoyp, with specimens of an insect 
which he supposes to be the cause of what he terms the 
‘* canker,” or black knot, on the plum. We hope he will 
excuse us for differing from him as to this insect causing 
this disaster, as in a multitude of instances the excres- 
cences arise without the slightest external injury, while 
the punctures of this insect, which appears to be allied 
to the Cicada, or American Locust, are quite conspicu- 
ous. He will, however, please accept our thanks for the 
results of his observations, as examinations of this kind 
are always interesting, and if pursued, cannot fail to lead 
to useful results. We have observed the punctures of 
other species of this order of insects upon the plum and 
cherry, more formidable in appearance, which never pro- 
duced any disease or excrescence, whatever ; and indeed, 
it is rare that injuries of this kind ever produce anything 
of the sort, with the exeeption of those like the gall in- 
sect, which are of a very local character. 





Tue Locusts.—Dr. Gipron B. Surru, of Baltimore, 
says the Seventeen-Year Locusts will appear this year in 
Connecticut, east of the river, in portions of Tolland, 
Middlesex, and Hartford counties, and probably other 
counties north; and in Massachusetts, in Franklin, Bris- 
tol, and Hampshire counties, especially about Fall River. 
They will leave the earth early in June, and may be found 
any time in May, by shoving off the top soil in places 
where trees or shrubbery grew in 1835, in those districts, 
The Connecticut district is not connected with the Massa- 
chusetts district. There is also a district in Massachu- 
setts, in which they will appear in 1855, (about Barnstable, 
for example,) and another in Connecticut in which they 
willappear in 1860. This district extends westwardly from 
the Connecticut River to New- York,and north-westwardly 
east of the Hudson River, to Washington county, N. Y. 





Dowxine’s Country Housgs.—A. friend, in a private 
letter, says, ‘‘ Your correspondent,‘ €. L.,’. wishes to 
build a farm-house, costing from $800 to $1000, and re- 
quests a plan. 1 would suggest to you the propriety of 
informing him that Downing’s Architecture of Country 
Houses, would be a valuable work for bim in the present 
exigency. Even if he does not find a plan exactly suited 
to his taste, he may find information and suggestions that 
would be worth ten times the cost of the book, while 
building his house.” The price of the work, is $2; and 
no man should undertake to build a house without con- 
sulting it. 

Hasty Concivsions.—Men are too apt to draw general 
conclusions from particular and local facts. We observed 
lately an example in an exchange paper, where a corres- 
pondent had tried the mode, strongly recommended, 
of hanging up his cabbages by cords in his cellar for fresh 
keeping throngh winter. They withered, shrunk, and 
became worthless. The fault was in his ccllar—like most 
other cellars, it was too dry for this pnrpose—with some 
which are quite damp, it succeeds well. We have kept 
cabbages through winter in fine condition, in a cellar not 
moist, by placing them closely together in one layer on 
boards laid on the bottom, and under the apple shelves, 
which occupied the central portion. They were ina 
moist part of the cellar, and the circulation of air, as 
when suspended, could not dry them rapidly. With 
other cellars, perhaps, this mode would prove a failure. 








DissoLvinG Bonrs with Sutpnvuric Acip.—The re- 
ceipts for this operation, direct to use aproportion of 
sulphuric acid equal to half the weight of the bones. 
Professor ANpeRsoNn. chemist to the Highland Agricul- 
tural Society, thinks this quantity of acid is larger than 
is needed. He recommends, where the preparation of 
bones for manure is carried on to much extent, that a 
cistern lized with lead, (though wood only will answer,) 
should be provided, and a watering-pot, made of lead. 
The proportions of materials are—one ton bones, one- 
quarter ton of sulphuric acid, one-quarter of a ton, or 
60 gallons boilimg water. A small quantity of bones 
should be spread on the bottom of the cistern, and the 
sulphuric acid gradually poured on from the watering- 
can. Throw in more bones,and more acid and water, 
managing the process so as to mix the bones, water and 
acid, as uniformly as possible. The mixture should be 
allowed to stand for some days before it is used, and 
should then be mixed with dry peat or soil, to render it 
sufficiently dry for use. It may he kept any length of 
time under cover, without loss. 





Devon Cattite.—We saw recently, on their passage 
through this city, two very fine Devon heifers, purchased 
by Mr. L. H. Cosy, of Scipioville, Caynga county, of 
of Mr. Lewis Tratt, of Torringford, Conn. -They were 
bred by Mr. T., from the stock of the Messrs. Hurlburt, 
of Winchester, whose herd of Devons is so well known 
throughout the country. 


> The attention of those who wish to engage largely 
in farming operations, and other matters connected with 
it, is invited to an advertisement in our present number, 


from Illinois. which appears to afford a fine opportunity 
for an expert business man, 
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Preservina pure Seep.—James Webb, near Cam- 
bridge, England, (says the editor of the Michigan Farm- 
er,) who had a 200 acre wheat-field just ready to cut, 
promising 40 bushels per acre, raises ‘‘ all his seed-wheat 
in a field by itself on a distant part of the farm, from 
picked ears or heads, the best only being selected and 
picked out by hand. In this way he not only improves 
the quality of his wheat, but effectually excludes all 
foul stuff.” We should like respectfully to ask friend 
Isnam if he succeeds in perfectly excluding chess—and 
whether wheat changes as badly to this weed in England 
as in Michigan? 

Tue Boston Cuuttivator.—We learn that Mr. James 
Pepper, who has for some years been the agricultural 
editor of this journal, has not left it, as we supposed ; 
and that hereafter that department is to be in the joint 
charge of Messrs. Pepper and Howarp. 








STRAINING AFTER LARGE STATEMENTS.—It is not un- 
usual, in giving statements of the extraordinary growth 
of pear trees, pumpkin-vines, &c., to sum up together 
the several lengths of all the branches. This cannot give 
the reader any definite idea of the real linear growth 
made by the main shoot—one good strong shoot is often 
better than twenty weak and slender ones, and ought to 
tell as well on paper. Whoever thinks of measuring the 
height of the stalks of wheat, by reporting the aggregate 
length of a dozen stalks from one stool; or of the growth 
of a cabbage by the united breadth of all the leaves? 





Fine Sampte or Oats.— Mr. P. J. VANDEVERE, of 
West Glenville, Schenectady county, has exhibited to us 
a very fine sample of the Black Tartarian Oats, grown 
on his farm the past season. The stalks were about six 
feet high. We believe he left some of them for sale at 
Messrs. Earry & Co.’s, in this city. 





ALBANY AND RewnssetierR Hort. Socirety.—The an- 
nual meeting of this Society was held February 4th— 
V. P. Dovuw, Esq., President, inthe chair. Officers for 
1852 were elected, as follows: 


President—HERMAN WENDELL, M. D. 

Vice Presidents—E. P. Prentice, B. B. Kirtiann, D. T. Var, 
Wa. NEwcoms. 

Secretary—B. P. Johnson. 

Treasurer—Luther Tucker. 

Managers—V. P. Douw, J. McD. Me ntyre, J. M. Lovett, L. Me- 
nand, E. Corning, Jr., C. P. Williams, A. F. Chatfield, J. S. Gould, 
BE. Dorr. 


The constitution of the society was amended by mak- 
ing the annual fee of membership $1, instead of $2, as 
heretofore. 

Meetings and exhibitions for 1852, are to be held on 
the 22d June, 6th July, and 14th and 15th September. 
Annual meeting, third Wednesday of February, 1853. 

A premium list for 1852 was adopted. This is to be 
printed in pamphlet form. 

There was a fine show of plants and flowers, princi- 
pally from the green-houses of Messrs: Erastus Corning, 
Jr., Iu. Menand, James Wilson, and the President, V. 
P. Douw, Esq. 





Poottry Suow at Cinctnnati.—We have been fa- 
vored with the report of a Poultry Exhibition held at 
Cincinnati, in December last, from which we infer that 
the “Chicken fever” has commenced its ravages among 
the Buckeyes. In the variety and beauty of the birds, 





it appears to have equalled the Boston exhibitions, thougr 
less in numbers. At its close, a ‘‘ Western Society for 
the Improvement of Domestic Poultry,” was organised. 





Conrinep Poutrray.—The Ag. Gazette says that if 
poultry are cooped up to fatten, ‘‘ they will do well up 
to 12 or 14 days. Keep them in coops beyond this time, 
and feed them as you like, and they will grow leaner 
every day until they die.” Close confinement produces 
a similar result on men and most other animals, at least 
to some extent. 





Piowine Heap-Lanps.—We observe that this is often 
inconveniently and awkwardly done. The best way is to 
leave strips of untouched land at the sides as well as at 
the ends of the field, all of equal width, and then the 
whole is finished by going round with one continuous fur- 
row until it is finished close to the fence. In this way 
none of the newly plowed ground is trodden hard. 





Carcnuinc Hawxs.—A Michigan correspondent of the 
Genesee Farmer, catches hawks with great facility by 
erecting a tall post near the poultry-yard, and in an open 
piece of ground, on which a smart steel trap is secured 
by a short chain. The intruder will be sure to take his 
stand there, to make his observations, and as soon as 
caught he should be quickly removed, so as not to alarm 
others. We should feel much reluctance to destroying 
this useful bird, so long as snakes, mice, &c., are nuisan- 
ces, and would only resort to the above from necessity. 
We believe birds generally are the farmer’s best friends; 
the only exception we make being in case of those who 
despoil the fruit crop. 





Dratnine In Inp1ANA.—Gov. Wright, in his address 
before the Wayne county Agricultural Society, estimates 
the amount of marshy lands in Indiana at three mil- 
lion acres. These were generally avoided by early set- 
tlers as being comparatively worthless, but when drained 
they become eminently fertile. He says, ‘‘ I know a 
farm of 160 acres that was sold five years ago for $500, 
that by the expenditure of less than $200, in draining 
and ditching, the present owner refuses now $3000.” 
Again, he says, ‘‘ I havea neighbor who informed me that 
in 1850, a very dry season, he had ditched a field that he 
had previously put in corn; in the low and wet parts of 
the field he usually gathered in the fall a few nubbins, 
but went to the high ground for his crop. In the fall 
of last year, he obtained his best corn from the low land, 
his worst from the high; and the extra crop of the year 
paid for the whole expense of ditching.” 








Prouty and Mears’ Plows. 


A LARGE assortment can be found at the State Agricultural 
Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 
March 1—2t. LONGETT & GRIFFING. 


GUANO. 


We have now received our supply of Peruvian Guano, put up ip 
bags, averaging 160 lbs each. 
Bone Dust put up in barrels, sawings, turnings, and crushed, 
$2.25 per barrel. 
Bone Coal, Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, Sugar-house Scum, Potash, 
&c. &e. Forsale by LONGE & GRIFFING, 
March 1—2t. No 25 Cliff street, New-York. 








Colman’s European Agriculture. 
| yg me ge AGRICULTURE, from personal observation, by 
‘4 Henry Cotman, of Massachusetts. Two large octavo vols. 
Price, when neatly bound, the same as published in Nos., $5. For 
sale at the office of THE CULTIVATOR. 
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Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 


SAUL & CO. have the pleasure to announce to their patrons, 
e and the public in general, that their stock of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c., 
which they offer for sale this spring, is of the very best quality, and 
embraces everything in their line that can be procured in the trade. 

Dealers and Planters of trees on a large scale, will be treated with 
on as liberal terms, as can be done by any establishment of reputa- 
tion in the country; they flatter themselves that for correctness of 
nomenclature of fruits, (which is a serious consideration to planters, ) 
that their stock is as nearly perfect as can be, having all been propa- 
gated on their uk ese Srom undoubted sources, under the per- 
sonal cr ai Mr. Saul. 

They have propagated in large quantities, all the leading and stand- 
ard varieties, which are proved to be best adapted for general cultiva- 
tion, especially those recommended by the American Pomological 
Congress, at its several sessions, as well as all novelties, and certain 
kinds particularly sui'ed 10 certain sections and localities of the Union, 
and the Canadas. 

Their stock of Pear Trees is the largest they have ever had to offer 
for sale, and among the largest in the country, and consists of over 
50,000 saleable trees. 

_ The stock of Apple Trees is also very large, as wel] as Plums, Cher- 
ries, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, and Quinces, also Grape-vines, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, and Strawberry plants in great 
variety, &c., &ce. 

Also Pearson Quince, Cherry on Mahaleb, and Apple on Paradise 
stocks, for Pyramids and Dwarfs for garden culture, and of which 
prow} isa choice assortment of the kinds that succeed best on those 
stocks. 

Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

100,000 Deciduous and Evergteen Ornamental Trees, embracing 
all the well known kinds suitable for street planting, of extra size ; 
such as Sugar and Silver Maple, Chinese Ailamhus, Horse Chestnut, 
Catalpa, European and American Ash, Upright lentiscas leaved Ash, 
Upright Gold Barked Ash, Flowering Ash, Three Thorned Acacia, 
Kentucky Coffee, Silver Abele Tree, American and Eurcpean Bass- 
wood or Linden, American and European Elm in several varieties, 
&c. Also all the more rare and select, as well as well known kinds 
suitable for Arboretums, Lawn and door-yard planting, &¢ ; such as 
Deodar and Lebanon Cedars; Araucaria or Chilian Pine ; Cryptome- 
ria japonica; the dierent varieties of Pines, Firs, Spruces, Yews, 
Arborviteas, &c. 

WEEPING TREES.—New Weeping Ash, (Fraxinus lentiscifo- 
lia pendula,) the old Weeping Ash, gold barked Weeping Ash, Weep- 
ing Japanese Sophora, Weeping Elms (of sorts.) Umbrella Headed 
Locust, Weeping Mountain Ash, Weeping Willow, Large sth ee | 
Cherry, Weeping Birch, Weeping Beech, &c., &¢.; together wit 
every variety ef rare Maple, Native and Foreign; Flowering Peach, 
Almond and Cherry; Chestnuts, Spanish and American; Purple and 
Copper Beech; Judas Tree, Larch, Gum Tree, Tulip Tree, Osage 
Orange, Paulownia, Mountain Ash, (American and European,) Mag- 
nolias of sorts, with many other things—including some 200 varieties 
of Shrubs, Vines, Garden and Climbing Roses in great variety ; such 
as Hybrid Perpetuals, or Remoutants, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bour- 
bon, Hybrid Damask, Hybrid Provence, Bourbon, Tea, China, Noi- 
sette and Prairie Roses; also Herbaceous Plants in great variety, 
&c., &c., for which see Catalogue, a new edition of which is just is- 
sued, and will be forwarded to all post-paid applicants. 

A large quantity of Arborvite for Screens, and Buckthorn and 
Osage for Hedge plants. 

Newburgh, March 1, 1852—21. 


NOTICE. 


TS UNDERSIGNED has disposed of his interest in the State 

go vanpe~ Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff street, to Mr. A. LON- 
GETT, who will in future conduct the business on his own account. 
New-York, March 1—1t. 


Ayrshires for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers the following Ayshrire Stock for sale, viz: 
One Heifer 3 years old, (tn milk,) from the celebrated imported 
cow ‘ Whitey,”’ imported by the late R. 8S. Griswold, Esq. Also, 
one Heifer Calf, 9 months old, from the above named Heifer, got by 
Governor 3d, who was out of the celebrated cow “ Lady Rose,”’ also 
imported by Mr. Griswold. 
Price for the two $125, if applied for before the first day of April. 
E. M. WOODFORD. 
Cottage Farm, West Avon, Conn., March 1, 1852—11* 


1,000 Agents Wanted. 
HEADLEY’S LIFE OF KOSSUTH. 


UST PUBLISHED, the Life of Louis Kossutn, Governor of 
Hungary, with notices of the Distinguished Men and Scenes of 
the Hungarian Revolution. To which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining Kossuth’s Address to the People of the United States ; and the 
most important of the addresses, letiers, and speeches of the Great 
Magyar Chief. By P. C. Headley, awthor of “ Life of Empress Jo- 
sephine,”* ‘‘ Lite of Lafayette,” ete., with an introduction by Horace 
Greely. In one elegant 12mo volume of 461 pp., with an accurate 
steel portrait. Price $1.25 
N. B. Agents wanted in every county in the United States, (not 
already occupied.) to sell the above popular work. It is believed that 
almost every reading family will be glad of the opportunity of pos- 
sessing the Life and Speeches of the noble Hungarian. Such is the 
present indication from the unparalleled sale of the work. 
Address DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 
A single copy sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price, 
post-paid. March 1—2t. 





GEO. H. BARR. 











GREAT COLLECTION OF FRUIT TREES. 
HOVEY § CO., Cambridge Nurseries, near Boston, Mass., 


NVITE the attention of cultivators of choice fruit to their very 

extensive collection of fruit trees, of all kinds more particularly 
of pears, embracing every variety worthy of eu tivation, be ob- 
tainede ither in Europe or this country. Of all their immense varieties, 
specimen trees have been planted out on the borders of the walks, 
numbering more than twelve hundred trees, most of which are now 
in bearing, affording a fine opportunity for the inspection of the fruit. 


EIGHTY THOUSAND PEAR TREES, 


are now Offered for sale, embracing all the popular, proved, and well 
known sorts, as well as every new variety, of recemt introduction. 
Their stock is unusually fine this year, and they invite the attention 
of dealers and fruit caltivators to their very extensive collection. 
Trees of all sizes, from one to seven years old, both upon the quince 
and pear stock. 

3,000 splendid trees of Swan’s Orange, or Onondaga, one of the 
largest and best of autumn pears, one to five years old, many of them 
full of fruit buds. 

6,000 extra sized pyramidal trees on the quince, four to six years 
old, and full of fruit buds. 

Apples. —Upwards of 208 varieties, including all the new and su- 
perior sorts. 

Cherries—More than 75 of the very finest kinds in cultivation. 

Plums.—Upwards of 60 varieties, including among them the Me- 
Laughlan, Gen Hand, Reine Claude de Bavay, Drap d’or Esperin. 

Peaches.—Nearly &0 choice sorts, embracing Stewon’s Seedling, 
White Ball. Reine des Verges, &c. 

Apricots, Nectarines, and Quinces of ali the best kinds. 

Raspberries, Strawberries, Currants, Gooseberries, Xc. in variety. 

Improved High Blackberry, one of the finest fruits in cultivation 
_ Grapes.—Sixty varieties of the finest foreign kinds; all cultivated 
in pots and soituble for graperies ; also the DIANA, which H. & Co. 
first introduced into notice, and whieh has proved to be the most 
valuable native grape. 

Figs.—Twelve of the best sorts, including the Black of St. Mi- 
chaeis, Nerii, &c. 

Scions of the best kinds of Pears, Apples and other fru‘ts. 

Stocks for fruit trees, of the Pear, Apple, Quince, Plum, Cherry, 
&c., by the 100 or 1000. 

Hedge Plants —30,000 Buckthorn, Privet, Arborvite, &c. Also, 
a great collection of all the finest 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Evergreens. 
Among which are the following rare kinds: 


Weeping Trees.—\eeping Mountain Ash, Weeping Elm, Weep- 
ing Lime, (3 sorts.) Weeping Ash, Weeping Poplar, Weeping Cher- 
ry, (2 sorts,) &c. : 

Rare Shrubs.—Weigelia Rosea, Forsythia Viridissima and Spirza 
Prunifolia Pleno, three new and elegant shrubs, by the dozen or hun- 
dred. Berberis Parpurea,an unique purple leaved variety, with 
foliage as dark as the purple beech. 

Rhododendrons oulh Azaleas.—A splendid collection of upwards 
of 60 varieties, all? perfectly hardy, and the most magnificent shrubs. 

Oaks.—Quercus Fastigiata and Purpurea, two clegam trees, of ra- 
pid growth. 

Evergaeen Trees.—Deodar Cedar and Cedar of Lebanon, Aranca- 
ria, Juniperus Pendula and Suicicea, Siberian Arborvitze, Pinus 
Cembra, Cryptomeria Japonica, &c. 

Roses.—600 varieties, including 20 sorts of Prairies. 

Mahonia Aquifolium, one of the most beautiful evergreen under 
shrubs, perfectly hardy. 

Vines and Climbing Plants,—Common Irish Ivy, Large Leaved or 
Giant do., Gold and Silver Striped do. Wistaria Sinensis, Lonicera 
Brownii, and other sorts. Ciematises in variety, &c., &e 

And a splendid collection of 


Green-house Plants, Hardy Perennial Flowers, §c., 


among which 200 varieties of Camellias; 25 of Azaleas; 50 of Pe- 
largoniums; 50 of Verbenas; 600 of Roses; 25 of Carnations; 50 
of Phioxes ; 30 of Peeonies; 200 of Dalilias, ihe rare Japan Lilies, 
&c. &c. Messrs. H. & Co. have been awarded the highest premiums 
by the Mass. Hort. Society, for Roses, Carnations, Azaleas, Camel- 
lias, Phloxes, Rhododendrons, Pelargoniums, &c. , 

{> Catalogues will be forwarded by mail to all post-paid appli- 
cants. 

A liberal discount to dealers and to gentlemen purehasing large 
quantities. ; : 

(> Trees packed safely for transportation to any part of the Uni- 


ted Stutes. Ad ress 
March 1—2t. HOVEY & CO.,7 Merchant’s Row, Boston. 





Black Hawk Colt. 


HE BLACK HAWK COLT RAVEN, will stand at the stable 
of the subscriber, the ensuing season, for the service of a limit- 
ed number of mares. Raven will be four years old the first of June 
next. He resembles his noted sire closely, except that he is larger, 
weighing 21 this time about 1100 Ibs. He gives promise of makin 
an extraordinary trotter, and is-one of the tery dest of the Blac 
Hawk Colts. His dam is a much admired Morgan mare--great 
grandsire, Cock of the Rock. : 

The subscriber also offers for sale his Two-Year Old Stallion Colt 
Falcons sire, Faleon—grandsire, Black Hawk—dam, a well blooded 
Virginia mare. Falcon is a very beautiful animal, possessing ina re- 
markable degree the Morgan characteristies—of a kind and docile 
temper, already well broke to the harness, in which his action is bold 
and elegant. If he is not suld he will remain at the stable of the sub- 
scriber for the coming season. ROBBINS BATTELL 

Norfolk, Conu., March 1, 1852—Rt. 
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SYRACUSE NURSERY. 


AMERICAN HOLLIES, DEODAR CEDARS, &c. 
HORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., of the Syracuse Narse- 
ries, offer for sale this spring, 
——— Holley, grown from seeds, from one to three feet high; 

e plants. 

Voninta Fringe Trees, from 2 to 6 feet high. 

Deodar Cedars, from 4 to 5 feet high ; $2. 

Cedar of Lebanons, from 4 to 6fect high; $2. 

Norway Firs, very handsoume—by 100 or 1000. 

Balsam Firs, from1te5 feet—stocky and well furnished, very 
handsome. 

Swedish Junipers, very fine—3 feet high. 

Cryptomeria Japonica, and Auricaria Imbricata, from 1 to 5 feet. 

Taxodium Sempervirens, a bveautitul weeping Evergreen Tree 
from California, 3 10 5 feet high. 

Dwarf Apples, very stocky and fine, 3 to 5 feet high—50 cts. each 

Cherry and Victoria Currants, a very large stock on hand. 

Strawberries of all the best leading sorts. 

Dahtias—all the leading new sorts, compri-ing 100 select varieties; 
price in pots 25 cents—$2 per dozen—of whole roots, 25 cents eachi. 
$20 per 160. 

Roses.—We have no hesitation in saying we have one of the vety 
best stocks in the U. States, consisting of 3000 plants, of the choicest 
Perpetuals, Teas, Bourbons and Noiseties, including all the novelties of 
the day, with 100 choice varieties imported from England, France, and 
Belgium. There is no good Rose that our collection does not contain. 
Fortune’s China, 50 cents—Green ‘Tea, 50 ceuts. Good, older sorts, 
$3 per dozen. We also have Tree Roses. from 3 to5 feet high, some 
marked with two distinct colors, as well as Weeping Roses, from 5 
to 7 feet high. 

Ornamentel Shrubs.—Weegelia Resea, Forsythia Viridissima, Ribes 
Beatoni, Sanguueum and Albidum. 

Spireas. —Prunifolia, Lindleyana, Douglassii, Reevesii, &ce. 

Hardy Climbers.—Chinese Biguonias and Glycines, very strong— 
Grecian Periplocas, Sweet Scented Clematis, Honeysuckles, 16 va- 
rieties Double Michigan Roses. 

New Verbenas.—Heroine, Madam Clovet, Adile, Morpheus, Clo- 
tilde, Lady of the Lake, Striped Eclipse, Phaeton, Ariadne, Madam 
Gourney, Beauty of Rye, Royal Purple, White Perfection, with the 
good older sorts, Defiance, Reine de Jour, St. Margaret, Iphegene, 
&c., $2 per dozen—$12 per hundred. 

New Fuchsias.—Spectabilis, Serratifolia, Acteon, The Rajah, Pu- 
rity, Eliza Mielliez, President Porchier, Elegantissima, Sir H. Pot- 
tinger, Cheateaubriand, Prince of Orange, &c., &c.. $3 per dozen 

New Petunias.— Eclipse, Prince of Wales, MeMinii, Enchantress, 
North London, Madonna, Hebe, &c., &c., $2 per dozen. 

New Cinerarias —Jeties Treffez, Climax, Cerito, Nymph, Scottii, 
Adile Villars, &c., &c., at $2 to $3 per dozen. 

Herbaccous Plants. —Sp'endid Carnations, Picotees, Phloxes, Na- 

litan Violets, Forget-me-nots, Double White Lilies, &c., at the 
_— rates—with a full collection of all the rarest Green-house 

ants — 

Remember that no worthless article is sent from this establishment. 

The Editor of the Horticultural Review, published at Cincinnati, 
says, inthe November numbcr, that the handsomest bundles of the 
prettiest trees imported into Cincinnati last fall, came from our Nur- 
series. 

Our Descriptive Catalogue sent to post-paid applicants enclosing 
postage stamps. THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 

Syracuse, Mareh 1, 1852—I1t. 


N. YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


A. B. ALLEN & CO., 


189 and 191 Water Street, New-York. 
| ag eety Se of a great variety of patterns and different sizes, calcula- 
ted for sward and stubble land, wet meadows, and receutly drain- 
ed swamps where roots abound. Among these plows, also are the 
deep-breaking-up, flat-furrow, lap-furrow, self-sharpening, side-hill, 
double-mould-board, corn, cotton, cane, rice, and subsoil with single 
or double wings. 

HARROWS, triangular, square, Geddes, and Scotch. 

ROLLERS, with iron sections one foot long, and of different 
a These can be arranged on au iron shatt for any required 
width. 

CULTIVATORS of upwards of twenty different kinds, steel tooth 
and cast iron. 

SEED SOWERS of six different kinds and prices. 

_ HORSE POWERS, endless chain and circular, of wood and cast 
iron. 

THRESHERS, with or without Separators. 

GRAIN MILLS of cast iron, and burr stone, to work either by 
hand, horse or water power. 

CORN SHELLERS, single and double, large and small cylindrical 
to work by hand or otherwise. 

STRAW CUTTERS, spiral, straight, or circular knives. 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS for turneps and other roots. 

Toget .er with a great variety of all othe? Agricultural and Horti- 
cultoral Implements kept in the United States, such as Hees, Shoveis, 
Spades, Rakes, Manure and Hay Forks, Graia Cradles, Scythes, 
Snaths, &e. &e. 

CASTINGS of all kinds for Plows, Cotton Gins, and Sugar Rollers. 

WAGONS and CARTS, for horse, ox, or hand. 

STEAM ENGINES for farm and other purposes. 

Our implements occupy three large stores, and we beliéve they 
make up the largest aud most complete assortment in America. Jn 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one hun- 
dred men, where any articles in our line can be made to order. 

A, B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 





Jan. 1, 1852—1f. 





Farmers’, Gardeners’; and Planters’ Store. 
A. G. Munn.) A. G. MUNN & 00. [Wm. Garnett. 


530 Main Street, Four doors below Third, Louisville, Ky. All 
ee. kinds of Garden, Flower, Field and Grass Seeds, and every 
variety of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements constanily on 
hand, wholesale and retail. Also, Agents for the different Nurseries 
in the vicinity. Orders from abroad promptly attended to. Cas! paid 
for Fiax Seed, Mustard Seed, &c. Fresh Osage Orange Seed. Also, 
Osage Orange Plants. 

2000 bushels Kentucky Blue Grass, 500 bushels Kentucky Orchard 
Grass, 100 bushels Kentucky Red Top, 500 bushels Millet, 1000 bush- 
e's Kentucky Hemp Seed, 100 bushels Osage Orange Seed, 50,000 
Osage Orange plants. 

N. B. We send men every fall to Texas, to get our supply of Osage 
ea eae and can therefore recommend it. 

arch 1—It. 














—— 


ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
Hamilton, Liberty, and Union-streets. 
9 ie subscribers are the originators and sole proprietors of the above 
works, which embrace a very large collection of labor-saving 
Machinery, not excelled in this country for facilitating the manufactur- 
ing of Agricultural Machinery to any desired extent, and with uni- 
furm accuracy and despatch. 


WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
369 and 371 Broadway. 


Our Warerooms are among the most spacious in the city, and col- 
lection of articles on hand large and new—most of the Implements 
being of our own manufacture, and the Seeds grown for our own 


trade. 
Field and Garden Seeds. 


The subscribers are receiving, and have on hand, a choice lot of 
Field Seeds, composed in part o 

Black Sea Spring Wheat, both red and white chaff. 

Italian and Hedge Row Spring Wheut. 

Spring Rye and Barley. 

Black Tartarion and Poland Oats, very superior for weight and 

uality. 

’ Speen Corn Seed, superior quality. 

Clover, large, small, and white Dutch. 

Red Top, northern and southern, 

Timothy and Orchard Grass. 

Fax and Hemp seeds. 

Toxsacco Seed, Broap and Lone leaf. 

Pras—a choice assortment of Garden Peas. 

Field and Garden Peas. 

Also a choice assortment of fresh GARDEN SEEDS, warranted 
true to their name. The attention of Gardeners is particularly called 


to the assortment. 
EMERY & CO.’S 
New-York State Agricultural Society’s 


FIRST PREMIUM 
RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 
AND 

OVERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 
HE above Horse Powers have been awarded the highest Pre- 
miums at the Fairs of the New-York State Agricultural Society 
in 1850, and again in 1551; also, the highest Premium of the Michi- 
gan State Fair, at Detroit, Mich., in September, 1851, where a ma- 
jority of the Committee owned and were using Wheelers’ Powers 
on their farms, having purchased them previous to seeing our own; 
alse a Gold Medal at the American Insutute in 1851. 11 was ulso ex- 
hibited at the State Fairs of Ohio, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and 
received the highest awards which eould be given by the rules of 
their Societies. In every case, it has been in competition with all 
endless chain Powers of any note in this country—among which were 
Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion. All of our Powers have the name, 
EMERY & CO.,, cast upon every link of the chain and hub of band- 

wheel. None others are genuine. 

All the above are offered on liberal terms, at wholesale or retail, at 
the Allany Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 369 and 371 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

Catalogues gratis, on application. EMERY « CO. 

March 1, 1852. 
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ISABELLA GRAPEVINES, 


F proper age for forming vineyards, propagated from and con- 

taining all the good qualities which the most improved cultiva- 

tion for over 12 years, has conferred on the vineyards at Croton 
Point, are offered to the public. ; ; 

Those who purchase, will receive such instructions for four years, 
as will enable them to cultivate the Grape with entire success, (pro- 
vided their localities are not too far north.) Dr. R. T. Underhill feels 
quite confident that he has so far meliorated the character and habits 
of the Grapevines in his vineyards, and nurseries, by improved cul- 
ture. pruning, &c., that they will generally ripen well, and produce 
good fruit in most of the northern, and all the western, middie, and 
southern states. 

From the experience of the past season, he is fully convinced that 
where his directions are strictly foilowed in planting the vineyard, 
and in its subsequent management, a good crop of Isabella Grapes 
may be ripened in a very unfavorable season. All communications, 

-paid, addressed to R. T. UNDERHILL, M. D., Croton Point, 
estchester Co., N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 

March 1—11. * 





Favorable Opportunities for Persons who seek 
Rural Life, and Occupations adapted. 


HE advertiser desires to have join him, one, two, or more per- 
sons, in carrying on one of the largest, best situated Farms, and 
in point of soils, and other advantages, not surpassed in the United 
States—having abundance of timber, say 300 acres, within the farm 
—extensive water power passing through it, and easily appropriated 
for mills, &c., and at small outlay. Several branches of the main 
creek wind over the place, which, with eight never failing springs 
of pure water, furnish all desirable water for any quantity of stock. 
The farm is elevated. and drains perfectly, yet so gradual are the roll- 
ings and slopes, the soil does not wash away—nor is there an acre 
lost for culture, except where the streams There are over 2000 
acre: combined, and excepting the timbered spot, is all cleared, and 
without obstacle to the plow. The farm has been cultivated since 
1843, and numerous and various stock kept thereon—giving very libe- 
ral profits: Sheep, forexample, and there are about 1500 of best blood, 
yield a net gain, per head, of over $14 average; other animals in pro- 
portion. The arrangements and capabilities are such, that 8000 sheep 
may be well provided for—also 50 brood miares, 400 bead cattle, and 
hogs to slaughter 1000 per annum—all of which stock yield liberal 
rofits, at least 25 to 40 per cent per annum, net! The place is just 
y the beautiful Rock River, and the great Central Rati Road runs 
along the margin of the farm, within half a mile, and at one point 
tons my boundary. A Depot will be placed within one mile of it. 
There are over 3000 fruit trees on the place, mostly apple, selected by 
Downing—a part in bearing, and all will come in by 1854. Here ap- 
ples sell readily at $1 to $1} per bushel; other fruit in proportion. I 
find my constitution not adequate to carry on all these affuirs as is de- 
sirable, therefore seek aid of one or more, with means adequate, 
to take one-quarter to one-third interest in the farm, stock, &c., which 
I will place at very low price. I am about erecting a mill, especially 
with view to the obtaining bran, shorts, &c., and preparing corn and 
other food, to meet wants of the great number of animals, thus eco- 
nomizing over one-third cost of their food. 

I have proved by over eight years experience, that the stock allud- 
ed to, sell for more than double thetr cost of raising, every charge in- 
cluded—thns a horse, from colt to four years of age, costs under $25, 
and sells readily at $75 to $100. Mules cost under $20, when 4 years, 
and sell at SU to $110. Cattle at 4 years cost about $14, and sell at 
$25 to $35. Pork costs 14 cents, ond 34 to5 cents—sale price. Sheep 
50 cents, yearlings—and sell for $14 and $2. Bucks $10 to $20. ill 
these statements I will guarantee correct. 

It is desirable, as a village is growing up rapidly just by, that a 
store should be opened near the Mill. At least $20,000 of various 

suitable, including fmplements of Husbandry, Tools, Machines, 

c., may be sold the first year, at over 25 per cent profit, taking part 
pay in grain, for the milland stock. A Brewery is much wanted, and 
oe liberal profits. Barley is abundant, at 35 to 45 cents per 

s 

Further particulars in an advertisement are not necessary, for who- 
ever desires to avail of these extraordinary opportunities, will come 
and see. ‘The sooner the better, for work is begun on the Central 
Railroad, and two others, crossing from Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi, and within 15 and 25 miles of the Farm. I will pro- 
vide three-fifths or more of the needed funds—and if needs be, in- 
crease the Farm to 3000 or more acres. Population, and really of 
worthy people, doubled last four years—and aided by the railroads, 
probably will double in two years—for now we can reach New-York 
in 67 hours, and by 1854 do it in 40 hours. 

‘The country is unusually beautiful, as it is rich in soils—climate 
delightful, only about forty-five gloomy and cloudy days per annum, 
and as the census returns show, is more salut rious than most ef the 
other states. 

Game very abundant—say Grouse, Quail, Partridge, and Deer—so 
are fish. 

For further particulars apply to the Editor of the Cultivator, if by 
letter, pre-paid. 

Ogle County, Illinois, near Rock River, March 1, 1852—1t. 





Great Sale of Short-horn Cattle in 1852. 


~ subscriber, contemplating some important changes and im- 
, vements upon his farm, will sell, without reserve, his en- 
tire herd of thorough bred, aud high Short-born caule, con- 
sisting of upwards of ONE HUN head of Cows, Heifers, 
Bulls, and Bull and Heifer calves. 

This valuable herd of eattle has béen nearly all bred by the sub- 
scriber, on his farm, and under his own eye, with a particular view 
to their milking quality, which he believes be has been successful in 
—- to a degree not excelled in any herd of cows in the United 
States, Ever since the year 1834 he has been engaged in breeding 
Short-horns, in the belief that no cattle kept by the farmers of this 
country, were equal to them jn all their qualities, as dairy and feeding 
animals, and this belief has been fully confirmed by seventeen years 
experience. 

Commencing with animals selected from the best thorough bred 
stocks, then to be found in this country, this herd has been continual- 
ly added to, and improved by selections from the best imported stock, 
and their immediate descendants. During the years 1845, ’46 and °47, 
the Short-horn blood of the late celebrated Thomas Bates, of Kirk- 
leavington, England, was resorted to in the use of the imported ball, 
Duke of Wellington, and of Symmetry, (by Duke of Wellington, 
out of the imported Bates Cow, Duchess,) belonging to Mr. George 
Vail, of Troy, N. Y., which bulls were hired of r. Vail for three 

ears. The animals of this berd, since grown up, inherit, more or 

ess, of that blood, which is believed by those having opportunity to 

judge, both in its — and feeding qualities, to be equal to any 
other previously imported; and that belief is confirmed by the prices 
— during several years past, for animals descended from that 
stock. 

For the quality of the stock bred by the subscriber, he can, with- 
out vanity, refer to the recent Short-horn Siles of Messrs. J. F. Sheafe 
and Lewis G. Morris, in which some of the highest priced animals 
were immediately descended, or purchased from this herd. The un- 
rivalled cow, “ Grace,’? owned by Messrs. Sherwood and Stevens, 
and probably the best fat cow ever bred in America, described in 
pages 163 and 154, vol. x., of the American Agriculturist, was bred 
by the subscriber; and numerous animals in Various parts of te 
United States, the West Indies, and the Canadas, which have sprang 
from his herd in years past, may be referred to. 

In 1850, the imported bull, Duke of Exeter. of the Princess tribe 
of Short-horns, (for pedigree of which see (10, 152,) vol. ix., of the 
English Herd Book,) sent out from England for Mr. Sheafe of New- 
York, by Mr. Stevens, from the distinguished herd of Mr. John 
Stephenson of Wolviston, England, was purchased and introduced 
into this herd; and about forty of the cows and heifers are now in 
calf to him, all of which will be catalogued for the coming sale. In 
the quality of his flesh, and in the Lewy | excellence of his ancestry, 
no bull imported in the into the United States can surpass the Duke 
of Exeter. His own stock, in the hauds of several gentlemen in the 
i of New-York, are confidently referred to as evidence of his 
value. 

The herd now offered for sale for sale will consistof about FIFTY, 
thorough breds, including cows, heifers, and heifer calves; and pro- 
bably TEN or TWELVE young bulls, and bull calves. The remainder, 
about fifty in number, will comprise young cows—good, proved 
milkers—heifers and heifer calves, tegether with a few superior bull 
calves, from the best milking cows, of high grade, Shorthorns, with 
an occasional dash of Devon blood intermixed—the best of useful, 
family cows. 

All the calves, or nearly all, both thorough-bred and grade, will be 
the get of the Duke of Exeter; and all the cows, and two-year-old 
heifers will be bulled by him, (if he lives,) previows to the sale; thus 
will be combined the blood of the Bates, and the Stephensen stocks, 
comprising as much excellence, both in milk and flesh, as can be 
found in any animals whatever. 

The sale will be made early in the month of Angust next>at or 
near — New-York, for the greater convenience of purchasers 
generally. 

Due notice cf the day and p'ace of sale will be given in the several 
Agricultural Journals; and catalogues describing each animal of the 
herd, will be published in the month of June, whey 

For further particulars, inquiries may be made by letter, directed 
to the subscriber, or to A. B. ALLEN & CO., New- York. 

March 1, LEWIS F. ALLEN, Black Rock, N. Y. 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


ND other Fertilizers. Several hundred tons of first quality of 
Peruvian Guano, constantly on hand for sale. - 
Also, BONE DUST, PLASTER OF PARIS and POUDRETTE. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191, 
Water-st., New-York. 





Jan. 1—4f. 
Warren’s Improved Portable Horse Powers and Threshers. 


NHE undersigned continue to manafacture and sell these celebra- 

brated machines, and experience has proved that the FOUR 

HORSE POWER MACHINES have given universal satisfaction 
without asingle exception. 

The four horse power may be used with one to four horses—and 
experience up to this time has proved that there are no Horse Powers 
and Threshers so cheap to the purchaser as these. 

Price of Four Horse Power alone,, .........- 275 00 








- ore Spike ‘Thresher,.......... 30 00 
“ of 40 foot Band 3} inches wide,. ........ 5 00 
Terms Cash. $110 60 


P. S.—Orders for any kind of Agricu'tural Implements and other 
merchindize, will also be promptly attended to. 
Epw. PLanrt, PLANT, BROTHERS. Com. Merchants, 
Jas. PLant, } Feb" 1—2. 116 William st.. New-York. 
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Balsam Fir, Arbor Vitz, and other Forest Trees. 


ENRY LITTLE & CO., of Bancor, Maine, will furnish any 
H number of Evergreen and other Forest Trees, taken up with 
earth on the roots, with the greatest care, and sent to any part of the 
United States by Steamers or Railroad—and carefully packed in large 
boxes, at short notice, at the following prices, viz: 

From 6 inches to 1 foot, at 1 cent, or $10,00 per 1000. 
From 1 foot to 2 feet, at 14 cents, or $15.00 per 1006. 
The above prices refer more particularly to Balsam Fir and Arbor 
Vite Trees. 3 : 
We charge what the boxes cost, but nothing for packing. 2 
For two years past, the trees we have procured and sent to a dis- 
tance, have lived generally, and have given good satisfaction. Ever- 
greens will not live anless taken up with great care. 
Bangor, Jan. 1, 1852—4t. 


New Staminate Strawberry. 


WALKER’S SEEDLING. 
p> new variety of the Strawberry is for sa’e and will be sent 
out, to applicants in the spring of 1852, price one dollar per do- 

zen. Orders may be addressed to Samuel Walker, Roxbury, or to 
Mr. Azell Bowditch, at the Massachusetts Horticultural Seed Store, 
School Street, Boston. : . 

The Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
report of the variety as follows :—‘: WALKER’s- SEEDLING ;”’ this 
strawberry has now been fruited three years; it is a dark colored 
berry, of good size, a very abundant bearer, of high flavor, very fine 
quality, and it will be, it is believed an acquisition. It is a staminate, 
worthy, as the committee think, of an extended cultivation. Boston, 
June 28th, 1851. 

Fruit, Ornamental and Evergreen trees, shrubs, &c., forsale at the 
nurseries of SAMUEL WALKER, 

Feb. 1—3t. Roxbury, Mass. 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 


Thorp, Smith, Hanchet & Co., Proprietors, Syracuse, N. Y. 
MONG the Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 
Bulbous Roots, Greenhouse Plants, &c., cultivated and for sale 
at this establishment, may be found, in quantity and quality, not sur- 
passed in this country, 
Standard and Dwarf Apple Trees. 
Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees. 
Standard and Dwarf Cherry Trees. 
Standard and Dwarf Peach Trees. 

PLUMS, QUINCES, APRICOTS, and NECTARINES; all the 
best sorts of Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries and Gooseberries ; 
EVERGREEN TREss, including Deodar, Lebanon, and Japan Cedars, 
at much Jess than the usual rates; Junipers, Spruces, Taxodiums, 
&c. P.xonis, a splendid collection of Tree and Herbaceous. Dan- 
L1a8s, 150 selected sorts, embracing the best English and American, 
25 to 50 cents for whole roots. PHLoxEs, over 50 of the choicest 
kinds. Roszs, 6,000 plants of the finest varieties, with all the new 
acquisitions. BuLBovus Roots, received last fall from Holland, con- 
sisting of Double Tulips, Hyacinths, Lilies, Crocuses, &c. Brpbinz 
out Piants of every description. BuckrHorn two and three ears 
old, very stout; all for sale, at wholesale or retail, as low as at any 
other establishment in America. } ; 

A new edition of our General Catalogue is now published, em- 
bracing, 1st. A full Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 2d. A Special 
Catalogue of Dahlias, Border Plants, &c., and 3d. An extensive Cata- 
logue of Hothouse and Greenhouse Plants, Bedding oat Plants, and 
Bulbous Roots; to which we refer for description and prices. 

0G> As the postage on this Catalogue for 500 miles and under, is 
4 cents; from 500 to 1500, 8 cents; from 1500 to 2500, 12 cents, &c., 
which we are compellod to prepay, we must require all applicants, 
besides paying their postage, to enclose one letter stamp for any dis- 
tauce under 500 miles, and three fur any distance exceeding it. 

Syracuse, Feb. 1, 1852—2t. 


Kinderhook Nursery and Garden, 
At Kinderhook, Columbia co., New-York. 


HE proprietor has on hand his usual large supply of Fruit and 

Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Flowermg Shrubs, Gooseberiy 
and Currant bushes, Grapevines, Hedge plants, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, &c. 

The Trees are of large size, thrifty growth, and well rooted, and 
ean furnish nearly all the new varieties ordered, and will sell at the 
owest market prices. 

Ornamental trees being grown extensively, can be furnished by 
the hundred at very reasonable rates. ‘Suropean Linden, Mountain 
Ash, Scotch Elm, English Elms, English Sycamore, Weeping Wil- 
low, with a good collection of Roses, Green-house plants, &c., all 
which can be supplied in quantities to suit purchasers. Catalogues 
will be forwarded to all applicants. H. SNYDER, 

Feb. 1—2t. Nurseryman, Kinderhook. 














French Quince Cuttings. 


I CAN furnish from ten to fifteen thousand thrifty cuttings from im- 
ported quinces, at $2 per 1,000, at Walworth Nurseries. 
Walworth, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1852—2t.* T. G. YEOMANS. 





A Book for Wives and Daughters. 


‘FUE LADIES GUIDE; OR SKILLFUL HOUSEWIFE, ( price 
4d twenty-five cents,) being a Complete Guide to Domestic Cook- 
ery, Taste, Comfort and Economy ; embracing siz hundred and fifty- 
nine Receipts, pertaining to household duties, Gardening, Flowers, 
Birds, Plants, &c. Pablis'ied by C. M. SAXTON, 
an. 1—3t. 152 Fulton Street, New-York. 





FARM SCHOOL. 


Ts Mount Airy Agricultural Institute, located at Germantown. 
_Pa., will open for the summer term on the first Thursday of 
April next. For particulars address the Principal 
JNO. WILKINSON, 
Jan. 1, 1852—3t. Germantown, Pa. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


Ss & BARRY beg to remind those who intend to 
plant next spring, that their stock of 

Standard it Trees for orchards, 

Dwarf Fruit Trees for gardens, 

Ornamental Trees for Streets, Parks, Gardens and Pleasure 
Grounds ; Roses, &c., &c., is very large, and offers great inducements 
to those who want first rate articles. 

The Descriptive Catalogue, sent gratis to all who apply rt. om 
and remit stamps for postage, which must now be prepaid ive 
cents 500 miles or less, teu cents over 500 and below 1000. 

{G> See other advertisement. 

Feb. 1, 1852—2t. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y 


United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Storo, 

f[.HE subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 

Field, and Garden Seeds, which they have constantly on hand, and 
offer for sale at the lowest prices, and on the best terms. Persons in 
waut of any articles in their line, would do well to call upon them 
before purchasing elsewhere. A descriptive Catalogue will be sent 
gratis upon application, post-paid. 

N. B. Guano, Bone Dust, and other fertilizers. 

JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
Dec. 1—tf. No. 197 Water-St., New-York. 











New and Fine Shrubs and Plants. 


LLWANGER & BARRY, Proprietors of the Monnt Hope 

Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., solicit the attention of those inte- 

rested in Ornamental Plants, to their large stock of rare and beauti- 
ful Shrubs and Plants, among which are the following 


HARDY SHRUBs. 

Deutzia Seabra. or Garlaud Deutzia, a fine white flowering shrub. 

Forsythia Viridissima. 

Ribes Gordoni—Gordon’s Currant—yellow and crimson; very fine. 

Spirea prunifolia, flore pleno. Small double white flowers in great 
profusion ; fine dense habit. 

Spirea lanceolata, or Reevesi, one of the finest of the genus. 

Spirea Chamadrifolia, Niconderti, Lindleyana, Japonica, and 
twenty others. 

Syringa (Phyladelphus, ) Pubescens, Zepherii, Cordata, Double. Co- 
lumbiana and others, all fine. 

Lonicera Ledibourti, a fine Californian shrub. 

Tumariz, Africana, Germanica, Gallica, and Libanotica. 

Viburnum Lantanoides, a beautiful shrub. 

Wiegela Rosea, the finest hardy shrub lately introduced from Chi- 
na. The above excellent things can be furnished in quantities at low 
prices. 

SELECT GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 

Fuchsias.—Our collection is one of the testin America. The most 
distinct and best varieties yet introduced, and quite rare—such as 
Pearl of England, Fair Rosamond, Serratifolia, Serratifolia multiflo- 
ra, Fulgens corymbiflora. Corymbiflora alba, Magnificent, President, 
President Porcher, Spectabilis, &c., are propagated largely. 

Verbenas.—A collection of 50 varieties, comprising everything fine 
introduced to this time. 

Heliotropes.—Souvenir de Liege, Corymbosum, and some new va- 
rietics just received, to be announced hereafter. 

Plumbago Larpente. 

Cupheas platycentra, Strigulosa and others ; the first is one of the fin- 
est bedding plants. 

Lantanas.—E.winc ; the fine new Cincinnati variety, rose and straw 
color. Mutabilis Major, and several others. 

Bouvardias triphylla, and others. 

Abutilons. 

Salvias.—Splendens major, Oppositifolia, Azurea and others; su- 
perb — for masses. 

Fabiana imbricata. 

Hydrangezs —Hortensis, Japonica, Cordata, §c. 

Buddlea Lindleyana.—A fine shrubby plant, with large clusters of 
purplish lilac flowers in the autumn. 

Habrothamnus elegans.—Asuperb plant, half shrubby, with large 
clusters of showy crimson flowers ; blooms equally well in the open 
ground in autumn, and in the house in winter. ll 

Petunias.—A large collection, embracing all distinct and good 
sorts. 

Lobelia fulgens insignis—fiowers of dazzling brilliancy; new. 

Lobelia julgens alba; new. 

Veronica Lindleyana.—A charming autumn flowering plant; long 
elegant spikes of pale, nearly white blossoms. 

eronica Andersoni.—The finest of all; new. 

Tree Violets —White and purple. 

Chrysanthemums.—aA fine coliection of the novel and beautiful 
pompone, or dwarf varieties. : 

Dahlias —A superb collection, including the English and French 
prize sorts of 1851, all at very low rates. : 

Cinerarias.—A fine collection of new and beautiful sorts, including 
Magnificent, Atilla, David Copperfield, Wellington, Beauty of New: 
ington, §c.. $c. ee 

All the above articles furnished in large or small quantities, at low 
rates, and packed so as to go uny distance with safety. 

Priced Catalogues of Dahlias, &e., &c., ready first of March. 


Rochester, Feb. 1—2t. 
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FARMERS, HORSE BUYERS, BREEDERS, BREAKERS, SMITHS, &c, 
BEST WORK ON THE HORSE. 
SENT FREE OF EXPENSE BY MAIL. 


OW ready, the Seventh Thousand of “ Youatt 
N on the Structure and Diseases of the Horse,’ 











with their remedies, brought down to 1846, by W. 
C. Spooner, M. R. C. V. S., to which is. prefixed 
an account of the breeds in the United States, 
compiled by H. S. Randall, with 55 illustrations, 
large 12 mo., 483 pages—price $1.50, and for sale 
by booksellers generally, throughout the United 
States. 
Orders should be addressed to 
DERBY & MILLER, 
Publishers, Auburn, N. Y, 


N. B. On receipt of the price we will forward 
one copy free of expense to any place in the Uni- 
ted States. 

‘‘ Every man who owns a horse—the no- 
blest, as well as the most useful of animals, owes 
it to himself to understand well, matters pertaining 
to his healthy preservation. Randall’s ‘Spooner’s 
Youatt,’ is the greatest work of the age upon this 
particular topic.’>—Am. Courier. 

‘“‘ No less valuable than the animal it describes. 
Every man who owns or drives a horse, needs this 
book as much as a horse needs a harnessin which 
to perform his labors, if he would know how to 
make his beast of the greatest possible service to 
him.*’—Boston Farmer. 

Jan. 1—3t. j.m.m. 
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For Sale, 


THOROUGH bred Devon Bull. He has been exhibited a: 
‘three’? agricultural fairs, and has taken the first premium at 
each. Heis a very superior animal, and will be three years old next 
month. . THOMAS HANCOCK, 
Feb. 1, 1852—3t. Ashton Nurseries, Burlington, New-Jersey. 


Devon Bull for Sale. 


HE subscribers offer for sale their thorough bred Devon Bull 
“Uneas,” calved the 19th of March, 1851. Sire ‘ Negunti- 
cook,’’ grandsire “ Prince Albert,’’ (102 of English Herd book ;)— 
Dam *‘ Non-pareille,”’ by “‘ Lord Lynedock ;”’ grandam a Quarterly 
cow. ‘“ Negunticook’’ won the first prize at the American Institute 
in 1850; and the first at the State show in 1851. ‘‘ Nonpareille’’ won 
the first prize as a three year old heifer at Barnstable, England, in 
1846 ; and the first at the State show in 1851. He may he seen at 
our place; or further particulars will be gren to any one addressing, 
W.P. & C.5. WAINWRIGHT 
Feb. 1—2t. Rhinebeck, Dutchess co., New-York. 


I. T. GRANT & COo’sS 
Patent Fan Mills and Grain Cradles. 


E continue to manufacture these Celebrated Mills and Cradles. 
Our Mills have been awarded seven First Premiums at the 
New-York State Fairs—three Silver Medals at the great American 
Institute in New-York—also at the State Fairs of Pennsylvania, Ma- 
land, Michigan and Ohio, and ata large number of County Fairs. 
hey have never been awarded the second premium—always the 
first, and they stand without arival. We feel confident in recom- 
mending them as the best in market. 

Our CRADLES have taken the First Premiums at two New-York 
State Fairs. We have made valuable ee on them the last 
year, for which we have letters patent. They can be taken apart and 
packed in boxes, and put together again, with very little trouble, by 
almost any one. 

Orders solicited from, and work sent to any part of the United 
States. I. T. GRANT & CO. 

May 1—e.o.m.—6t. Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y. 


Splendid Farm in Ohio for Sale. 


We. have a splendid farm for sale, containing about 300 acres. It 
is situated about 24 miles west of Columbus, and within 2} 
miles of London, the county seat of Madison couuty. An excellent 
McAdamized road, from Columbus to Xenia, passes through it. The 
access to market, either east or south, is easy and quick. The rail- 
road from Cincinnati to Cleveland, has a depot at London. 2} miles 
from it. 

About 125 acres of the land are cleared, and under good improve- 
ment. The balance is well timbered, and the whole is under fence. 
It is well watered, having springs or streams in abundance. 

On it is a substantial brick dwelling house and two other comforta- 
ble tenements. The orchard cuntains about 200 apple, peach, and 
pear trees. The whole farm is well adapted for raising grain, or 
corn, and would make an admirable dairy ur stock farm. 

The proprietor has made arrangements in the west to gointo ancth- 
er kind of business, and will sell the above farm on rersouable terms. 

For terms apply at this office, or to 

WOMBAUGH & WHEELER, 

Feb 1—2. Real Estate Agents, Columbuas, O. 














Fowls and Eggs. 


Ve handsome specimens of the Albany Dorking, Black Poland, 
and Silver Spangled Poland are for sale by the subscriber. Also, 
eggs of the above and the following varieties :— 

Shanghae, Perly stock. 

Santa Ana, game. 

Golden Po'and. 

Java Bantams. 

The above may be relied upon as genuine. 

Albany, Feb. 1, 1852—2t. 


FOWLS AND EGGS. 


Ts great desire manifested in New-England for procuring good 
Poultry, has induced H. B. COFFIN, Newton, Mass., to mt 

particular attention to breeding and importing first rate stock. 
persons desirous of having the purest and best to breed from, may de- 
pend upon being faithfully served. Among many kinds of Fowls for 
sale by him, are the following, which he is very particular in breeding. 

Shanghae—Forbes stock. 

Iinperial Chinese—Marsh stock. 

Chittagongs. 

Royal Cochin China. 

Black Shanghae. 

Burmah Pootras. 

White Shanghais. 

Dealers in Fowls or Eggs for hatching, supplied upon liberal terms, 
paso addressed to No. 40 State Street, Boston, will be promptly ex- 
ecuted. ; 

Reference to Mr. J. Van Dusen, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who wil 
take orders for Fowls, as advertised above. 

Boston, Aug. 1, 1851—12r. 


TO FARMERS.---POUDRETTE. 


HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY having enlarged 
their works, are prepared now to receive and fill orders for Pou- 
drette with dispatch, and in al] cases with a freshly manufactured ar- 
ticle, at their usual prices, $1,50 per barrel for any quantity over six 
barrels. 3 barrels for $5.—$2 for a single barrel, delivered free of 
cartage on board of vessel or elsewhere, in the city of New-York. 
The Company refer to their pamphlet (furnished gratis) for hun- 
dreds of certificates as to the efficacy, cheapness, and superiority in 
all respects of their Poudrette over any other known manure for 
raising a crop of corn—also to A J. Downing, Esq., B. M. Watson, 
Esq., Hon. J. P. Cushing, J. M. Thorburn & Co., and many others 
as to excellency as a manure for flowers and trees, and the following 
from Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State : 


Wasninctor, March 19, 1850. 


“If I neglect the annual purchase of some af this article, my gar- 
denerer is sure to remind me of it. He thinks it almost indispensa- 
ble, within his garden fence; but there are uses, outside the garden, 
for which itis highly valuable, and cheaper,I think, than any other 
manure at your prices. A principal one, is the enrichment of lawns 
and pleasure grounds, in grass, where the object isto produce a fresh 
and vigorous growth in the Spring. Our practice isto apply it, when 
we go to town in the Autumn, and we have never failed to see its 
effects in the Spring.” ; 

All communications addressed to the “ LODI MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 74 Cortlandt street, New-York,’’ will meet with 
prompt attention. Jan. 1, 1852—6'. 


E. E. PLATT. 
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Wood’s Renovating Salts, or Bone Manure. 


WE are now receiving large quantities of this valuable Manure, 
put up in barrels, which we will sell at one cent per pound. 
This article a made from the following ingredients, viz. 

Charcoal, Bone dus}, Plaster, Potash, Caleined Charcoal, Glauber 
Salts, Saltpetre, Oil of Vitrol, Salts of Ammonia, Gas Liquor, and 
Bullock's Blood. LONGETT & GRIFFING, 

State Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 

March 1—2t. No. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 





Buckthorn and Osage Orange for Hedges. 


ope yand three year plants of the Buckthorn, (the best of all 
hedge plants at the north,) at $5.00 per 1000 for two year, and 
$5.00 for three year plants; and one year plants of the Osage Orange, 
(the best hedge plants for the warmer portions of the northern states, ) 
at $10 per 1000, or $1.50 per 100,—for sale by J.J. THOMAS, 
March 1—Ilt. Macedon, Wayne Co., N.Y. 


Union Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore. 
RALPH § Co., No. 23 Fulton Street, New-York, near Fulton Market, 


] EALERS in all the most approved Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral Implements, Imported and American Field and Garden 
Seeds, Ornamental Shade and Fruit Trees, Guano, Bone Dust, Pou- 
drette, &c. Wrought fron Plows, Trucks, Barrows, &c., ke., al- 
“a -3 on hand. Also the Exe elsior, or California Plow. 
New- weed: Mareb 1, 16—S. 


eos : Seed € Corn. 


JURE Dutton Seed Corn for sale, at $1 per bushel. 
B. B. KIR'TLAND, Greenbush, 
March 1, 1852—2t. 


opposite Albany. 
Albany Tile Works. 
Corner Patroon and Knox Streets, Albany. 


HE subscriber will furnish to Agriculturists, of the most approv- 
ed patterns, Drain Tile suitable for land drainage, of a superior 
quality, over one foot in length, 3 to 4} inches calibre, from $12 to 
$18 per 1000 pieces. They are formed to admit the water at every 
joint, draining land from 12 to 20 feet each side of the drain, being the 
cheapest and most durable article used. 
Tile sufficiently large for drains around dw ellings, at $4 and $8 per 
100 pieces, being chen iper aud more durable than brick drains. 
The great importance of thorough drainage is daily becoming more 
apparent. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 
March 1—6t A. 8. BABCOCK, Albany. 


Ayrshire Bulls for Sale. 


5 thorough bred Ayrshire Bulis “* General Taylor,” and “* Young 
Prince,”’—the former is three years old, and the latter two years 

oll next April. Both of them were sire d by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety’s Imported Bull “ Prince Albert,’ and are out of the fine full 

blooded Cows “ Diana,”’ and Primrose. They are in color dark 

brown—perfectly sound and docile, and are in all respects as desira- 

ble anumals for breeders of dairy stock, as can be found in the coun- 

ty. For terms apply to SAMUEL HENSHAW. 
‘Boston, March 1. 1°52--3t. 

















Apple Seedlings for Sale, 


‘O feet and upwards, fit for root grafting, $5 per thousand. From 
140 2 feet, $4 per t Under 1 foot, $3 per thousand—well 
packed, and delivered in New-York at the above prices, free of ex- 
pense on all orders amounting to $10 or more, accompanied by the 
cash. A discount from the above prices will be made on large orders, 
PHILETUS PHILLIPS. 
Middletown Point, Monmouth, Co., N. J., March 1—1t.*. -° 


To Fruit Growers. 
E erpye ol wishing to procure extra sized Fruit Trees, or Trees 
in a bearing state, are respectfully invited to visit the Nurseries 
and make a selection. 
60,000 Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

The subscriber offers for sale his Entire Stock of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Evergreen Shrubs, &c., in his various Nurseries 
in Roxbury and Dorchester. The collection embraces most of the 
varieties of the Pear, Apple, Cherry, Plum, Peach, and other Fruits 
that are worthy of cultivation, Also Quinces, Gooseberries, Currants, 
Raspberries; Strawberries, §c. 

Extra sized Pear Trees, in a bearing state, can be supplied at re- 
duced prices. 

20, 060 Buckthorns, Rose Trees, Honeysuckles, Hawthorns, &c. 

Scions, in large and small quantities, from fruit bearing Trees. 

"The whole for sale at the lowest market price. 

SAMUEL WALKER, 
Eustis Street, Roxbury. 





March 1—2t. 
*,.* 3,500 Imported Fruit Trees for sale. 
~ Walker’s Seedling Staminate Strawberry—price 1 per dozen. 


GENEVA NURSERY, 
On Castle Street, Geneva, New-York. 


W. T. & E. SMITH, Proprietors, 
bait og the attention of Fruit Growers, and Planters of Trees ge- 
nerally, to their large stock of well etn Trees, grafted and bud- 
ded by the preprietors themselves, with great care. Greater induce- 
ments are offered here than at any other Nursery. Our stock of 
trees consists of the following kinds: 
40,000 Apple Trees, well grown, with fine heads. 
10, 000 Pear, the best sorts. 
30,000 Peach, the best sorts, one and 2 years old. 
12,000 Cherry, fine trees. 
1,000 Plum. 
2,000 Isabella Grapes, one and 2 years-old. 

Dwarf Pears, Dwarf Appies, Quinces, Apricots, Nectarines, Al- 
monds, Raspberries, Strawberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Pie Plant, 
Asparagus Roots, Dahlias, &e. Ornamental ‘Trees, Buckthorn, Eng- 
lish Hawthorn. Seions, Seedling Stocks for Nurserymen, &e., &c. 

March 1—2t. W. T. & E. SMITH. 


Field and Garden Seeds, 


Cale expressly for our sales, suitable for any climate in the 
United States. A large assortment may be found at 
LONGETT & GRIFFING’S. 

No. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 


SUBSOIL PLOWS. 


T= subscribers offer for sale an improved Subsoil Plow made un- 
der the advisement of Prof. J. J. Mapes, and free from the ob- 
jections urged against those formerly in use. 

The wearing ‘parts are so arranged that they may be easily and 
cheaply renewed, while the amount of force requisite to move them 
is less than half that required by these previously made. Price $8.50 
and $9. For sale by LONGETT & GRIFFING, 

March 1—2t. No, 25 Cliff street, New- York. 


Improved Stock. 


(AS of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, Alderney, and Ayr- 
shire breeds. 

SHEEP, of the Native and French Merino, Saxony, Seuth-Down, 
and Cotswold. 

PIGS of the Lincoln, Suffolk, and Berkshire breeds. 

From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the above 
kinds of stock, and our excellent situation for purchasing and ship- 
ping, we think we can do as good justice to orders, as any other 
house in the United States. A B. ALLEN & CO, 

Jan. 1, 1852—1f. 189 and 191 Water st., New- York. 


Field and Garden Seeds. 


E have recently imported, from England, France. and Ger- 
many, and have grown in the United States expressly for 

a fine assortment of the best and most approved kinds of FIE 
and GARDEN SEEDS. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, a large assortment of 
the various kinds suitable for North and Sonth America. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
Jan. 1, 1852—tf. 189 and 191 Water-st. , New-¥; ork. 








March 1—2t. 
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